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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
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NTELLIGENCE was received in London on Friday 
I afternoon of a great disaster to the Navy. The ‘ Vic- 
toria’ ironclad, of 10,400 tons, the flag-ship of the Mediter- 
ranean Fleet, collided with the ‘Camperdown’ on Friday 
morning, and sank in eighteen fathoms of water. Of 600 
on board, only 225 have been saved, the ‘ Victoria,’ before 
sinking, having turned bottom upward. These steel-boxes of 
machinery sink when injured with terrible rapidity. Every 
accident in deep water is fatal, and every fatality involves a 
loss of half-a-million sterling and hundreds of valuable lives. 
Every accident, too, increases the nervousness of officers, who 
already feel that they have to manage machines built for 
fighting, yet as delicate as fine watches. It is difficult, when 
one reads such accounts as those of the loss of the ‘ Captain,’ 
the stranding of the ‘ Howe,’ and the sinking of the ‘ Victoria,’ 
not to feel a doubt whether the arguments in favour of smaller 
ships were not too hastily set aside. 
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The drought still continues, and its effects become worse. 
The hay-crop may be considered lost in France, England, 
Germany, and Hungary; everywhere farmers are selling and 
killing beasts; and everywhere the omnibus companies, tram 
companies, and companies for delivery of goods in cities, all 
which depend on horses, will be terribly hit by the price of 
fodder. The French Protectionists are, indeed, so alarmed, 
that they have allowed a Bill to be swept through, suspending 
the import duties on hay and oats. We also shall get much 
hay from abroad—at a price—but the collection of rural rents 
will be more difficult than ever. The cholera, too, is reappear- 
ing in many parts of the Continent, Paris in particular, and 
doctors are arguing whether drought is, or is not, inimical to 
it. It undoubtedly tends to prevent its spread in country 
districts; but in great cities there is increased difficulty in 
flushing drains. 


The more detailed figures received from Germany show 
some unexpected results of the elections. The old “ Liberal” 
Party, headed by Herr Richter, has practically been anni- 
hilated, no member belonging to it having been returned at 
the first ballot. The Guelphs of Hanover have also been 
wiped out, as a consequence, it is believed, of the adhesion of 
the Duke of Cumberland; and of the Alsatians, three, at 
least, are devotees of Germany. It is believed, moreover, 
that in spite of the deadly opposition still manifested to 





majority for them, in which case the resistance to them 
in Parliament will be of a comparatively feeble character. 
The elections, in fact, will strengthen the Monarchy, which 
will also benefit by the excessive subdivision of parties, 
not one of which can now claim a commanding position. The 
second ballots may alter much, but they will not give great 
strength even to the Social Democrats. There are now, at 
least, fifteen separate groups of Members,—Conservatives, 
Free Conservatives, Liberals, National Liberals, Catholics, 
Imperialists, Social Democrats, Radicals, National Radicals, 
Volkspartei, Anti-Semites, South German Democrats, Poles, 
Alsatians, and Danes; and in each of these groups but the 
last two there are free-lances. 





The result of the second ballots in Germany should be 
watched; for many able men are anxious to introduce the 
practice into England. It has, no doubt, the merit that no 
man can be returned to Parliament unless returned by a true 
majority; but it has grievous demerits of its own. The feebler 
parties do not always support those nearest to their own 
opinions, as the theory is they would, but make bargains, often 
of the most shameless kind. For example, it is said that in 
Germany in many places the Conservatives, who hate their 
old opponents the Radicals, will vote for Social Democrats to 
get rid of them, even though their allies reject the Military 
Bills ; and that in a few districts the Ultramontanes, who hold 
the opinions of that party to be positively impious, will do the 
same thing. The temptation, in fact, to postpone principle to 
party spite or party advantage is found to be irresistible. 
In England the evil would probably be of a different 
kind, all the faddists combining to seat the man who promised 
to vote for their nonsensical proposals, and disregarding 
politics altogether. The Labour party, too, would come in in 
second ballots with almost irresistible effect. 


It was believed on Monday that a second and immense 
Panama scandal was about to burst on France. M. Dérouléde 
and M. Millevoye declared in the Chamber that they were in 
possession of documents, which they would produce, showing 
M. Clémenceau to have been guilty of “high treason” for 
money, and for 2 moment the Chamber half-believed them. 
There was a furious scene, in which M. Clémenceau gave his 
opponents the lie direct, and threatened challenges ; while 
they declared him too infamous to fight with, but it was 
noted that the Chamber seemed to be hostile to the accused. 
Next day the Cocarde asserted that it possessed the documents, 
and that they had been stolen from the English Embassy. On 
Thursday, however, the formal accusation was made, and was 
at once seen to be false. M. Clémenceau, it was said, had sold 
himself to England for £20,000, the consideration being sup- 
port in Egypt, and the proofs were letters from Sir Thomas 
Lister, of the English Foreign Office, palpably forgeries on 
the face of them. The Chamber, therefore, after a wild scene, 
in which the accusers were belaboured with abuse, acquitted M. 
Clémencean bya vote of 382 to 4,and the accusers resigned their 
seats. We have discussed the affair elsewhere, and need only 
add here that MM. Dérouléde and Millevoye sinned against 
light; for they had shown the papers to the French Foreign 
Minister, and he had told them that they were victims of a 
fraudulent hoax. 


The Russian Government, it seems pretty clear, is most 
anxious not to appear to be desiring war. It has just con- 
cluded a treaty of commerce with France, and is about to 
publish its details. It anticipates, however, that the Press 
will attach political importance to the treaty, and has there- 
fore warned all editors in an official circular that they must 
not do so. The Times’ correspondent in St. Petersburg says 
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such a circular is quite unprecedented, and wonders why 
secret instructions were not sent as usual; but the reason 
seems pretty obvious. The Government wished foreign 
Powers to know that it did not itself attach political im- 
portance to the treaty. There is reason to believe, we are told, 
that the Emperor of Russia is growing even more averse to 
war than he has always been; rebukes the action of the Pan- 
Slavs, which leads inevitably to war; and is carefully avoiding 
quarrels with Austria about the Balkan States. Apart from 
accident, that should mean peace fora long time,—for Germany 
has no desire for war, Austria desires nothing so much asa 
continuance of the quiet which has already put her finances 
straight, and France will not move until she has an ally ready 


to move also. 





On Friday week, Mr. Cremer introduced his resolution in 
favour of negotiating a treaty of arbitration with the United 
States. Sir John Lubbock, who seconded the resolution in a 
remarkably able speech, gave some striking figures as to the 
burden imposed upon Europe by an armed peace. Daring 
the last twenty years the debt of Italy has risen from 
£483,000,000 to £516,000,000, that of Austria from £340,000,000 
to £580,000,000, that of Russia from £340,000,000 to 
£750,000,000, and that of France from £500,000,000 to 
£1,300,000,000. Taking the Government debts of the world 
together, they amounted in 1870 to £4,000,000,000. They are 
now £6,000,000,000, and are still increasing. Mr. Gladstone 
made one of those delightful speeches on abstract questions 
in which he excels, accepting the resolution with slight modi- 
fications, but quoting President Harrison’s reminder that, 
though it was possible to apply arbitration to a boundary line, 
“it was impossible to apply it to the case of international 
feud.” We have dealt with the chief points at issue in another 
column. Ultimately, the resolution was unanimously accepted. 





On Friday week, the discussion on the Fourth Clause of the 
Home-rule Bill, refusing to the Irish Legislature the right to 
make any law “ whereby any person may be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of law,” was again con- 
tinued, and Mr. G. W. Balfour moved an amendment to add 
after ‘due process of law” the words “in accordance with the 
settled principles and precedents of judicial procedure, un- 
alterable by legal enactments other than those of the Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom ;” and Sir Charles Russell gave 
extreme offence to the Irish Party by accepting so much of 
the amendment as was contained in the words “in accordance 
with settled principles and precedents.” Mr. Sexton divided 
against the concession of the Government, all the Irish 
Members and a few Radicals following him, the amendment 
being carried by a combination between the Unionists and 
the Government, by a majority of 180 (324 to 144). Mr. 
Clancy made a vehement protest against the concession, 
the Bill as drawn having been the very minimum that, 
in the opinion of the Irish party, the Irish people could 
properly accept; and Mr. Sexton commented with still 
greater severity on the ‘“ unaccountable fatuity of the 
course of concession lately pursued by the Government.” 
On the question that the words agreed to by the Govern- 
ment should be embodied in the Clause, the division gave a 
majority of only 145 (310 to 165). On an amendment by 
Major Darwin to prevent the Irish Legislature from passing 
Acts of Indemnity to cover illegal proceedings of the Adminis- 
tration, the Government would make no concession, and 
the amendment was negutived by a majority of 38 (258 to 220). 
On an amendment of Mr. H. Plunkett’s securing the Civil 
servants against arbitrary dismissal, Mr. Morley, though re- 
sisting the amendment, intimated that something might be 
done to effect Mr. Plunkett’s purpose when they came to 
Clause 28; whereupon there was another outburst of Irish 
wrath, and Mr. Clancy told the Government that “that was a 
point on which the Irish Members would admit of no conces- 
sion.” The amendment was negatived by a majority of 42 
(253 to 211). 


On Monday, an amendment by Mr. T. H. Bolton securing 
compensation for property either taken or “ injuriously 
affected” by the Irish Legislature, was negatived by a majority 
of 34 (284 to 250), and one by Mr. H. Hobhouse insisting that 
the compensation paid to any sufferer should be “ suchas he is 
at present by law entitled to,” was rejected by a majority of 32 
(290 to 258). Mr. Carson’s motion to restrain the Irish Legis- 





ditt 
lature from passing any law by which a proceeding by « petition 
of right ” might be altered or abridged, was negatived by 37(30] 
to 264); and Mr. Rentoul’s amendment refusing to the Trish 
Legislature the right to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act, was 
negatived, after a warm discussion, by a majority of 29 (270 to 
241). It was to no purpose that it was pointed ont that in the 
United States the tendency is more and more to exclude the 
right of suspending the Habeas Corpus Act in the special State 
Legislatures, and that in many of them the State has now no 
such power. 


It would seem that, while the authority of the Uniteg 
States Constitution is always treated by the Government 
as final in favour of any concession to the subordinate 
Legislature, it is quite ignored when its authority is againgt 
that concession. On Tuesday, Lord Wolmer proposed to 
restrain the Irish Legislature from passing ex post facto 
laws, which the State Legislatures in the American Union 
are prohibited from doing; but Mr. Gladstone then took 
refuge in the power of the Colonial Governments to pass 
ex post facto laws, and Lord Wolmer’s amendment was 
negatived by a majority of 30 (270 to 240). On the subject 
of contracts, again, Lord Wolmer moved an amendment 
embodying the United States principle that no law should be 
made impairing the obligation of contracts; and this amend- 
ment was, with a slight qualification, supported by Mr. Rath. 
bone, a leading Gladstonian; but the Attorney-General 
declared that in the United States this provision had been 
found to impede useful legislation, and it was negatived bya 
majority of 37 (260 to 223). Next, Mr. Brodrick's amend- 
ment to prevent any higher taxation being placed on land 
than on any other kind of property, was negatived by a 
majority of 32 (270 to 238). During Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday, it is clear enough that the revolt of the Irish 
Members on the previous Friday had greatly alarmed the 
Government, and prevented them from making any con- 
cessions. 





The principal discussion on Wednesday arose over Mr. D. 
Plunket’s amendment prohibiting the Irish Legislature from 
making laws affecting Trinity College, Dublin, or the 
University of Dublin. The action of the Roman Catholic 
Church in 1873 showed its intense hatred of any scheme of 
united education. That hatred continued. For example, 
Archbishop Walsh had used language which meant con- 
fiscation or destruction. Therefore, Trinity College needed 
special safeguards; for those provided in the Bill were 
illusory. Mr. Plunket ended a speech of great ability with 
a panegyric on his University, which Mr. Gladstone warmly 
praised as “a touching and eloquent appeal.” He refused, 
however, to sanction the amendment, declaring that Trinity 
College already possessed “a threefold defence,” and that Mr. 
Plunket proposed “to take Trinity College and Dublin 
University out of Ireland altogether.” Ultimately, the 
amendment was lost by 42 votes (284 to 242). Though we 
agree with Mr. Plunket’s amendment, we are glad to notea 
general agreement among the Unionists that the Roman 
Catholics must be sympathetically treated as regards the 
University question. For example, Mr. T. W. Russell ad- 
mitted that they had “a grievance in connection with the 
subject of higher education.” 


On Thursday, Mr. Cochrane moved an amendment intended 
to prevent the Irish Parliament from suppressing the Free- 
masons. Mr. Gladstone refused, however, to assent to the re- 
striction, and expressed a certain amount of contempt for the 
Masons. “Having been amply occupied, he had never felt 
any vivid curiosity in the matter.” Ultimately the amend- 
ment was defeated by 35 votes (278 to 243). 


On Thursday, Mr. Gladstone made an announcement in re- 
gard to the Financial Clauses, the effect of whichis to turn his 
Bill inside out. In the first place, the new financial arrange- 
ment is only to last six years, and no change will be proposed 
“in fixing, managing, or collecting ” any of the existing taxes- 
Next, Ireland will be given the power to impose new taxes. 
“Thirdly, Ireland’s contribution, according to our proposal, 
will be one-third of her ascertained revenue.” Fourthly, the 
Imperial Parliament will only place additional taxation on 
Ireland for “war or special defence.” At the close of six 
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years the plan will be revised, and Ireland’s only fiscal links 
with Great Britain will then be the Customs, the Excise, and 
the Post-Office. It is also understood that the Irish Members 
during the six years will remain in their full numbers and 
for all purposes. Mr. Redmond, immediately after Mr. Glad- 
stone’s statement, gave notice that when the clause depriving 
Ireland of the right to collect her taxes came up for discus- 
sion, he “should oppose it as unjust and humiliating to 
Ireland.” Note that, according to the Bill, £7,730,000 is 
Ireland’s ascertained revenue. A third of this is £2,576,000. 
But under the old plan Ireland’s contribution was to have 
been £2,370,000. Ireland, therefore, wiii be £206,000 a year 
worse off than under the scheme which Mr. Sexton declared 
meant bankruptcy. 





Mr. Gladstone’s announcement of his new policy was 
civilly received by the Unionist leaders, and was not denounced 
at once by any party except the Parnellites; but we can- 
not but think that it will be disastrous to the Govern- 
ment. In the first place, it lessens the belief in Mr. 
Gladstone as a financier. He has shirked the difficulty 
instead of overcoming it, and has hung up the problem 
till a time when he will no longer be Prime Minister. In 
the second place, it is hard to believe that Ireland will like 
an arrangement obviously dictated by such profound dis- 
trust. And in the third place, the secret feeling of the 
House on both sides will be exasperated by an arrangement 
which may involve an Irish debate once a week. Lastly, the 
crux of the whole discussion, the representation of Ireland in 
Westminster, in settled in favour of the retention of one hundred 
and three Members for all purposes, which is unbearable to 
England, and will strike the Scotch—who are wiped out as 
regards their own affairs by a heavier Catholic vote—as even 
humiliating. The struggle over the arrangement will be 
bitter, and can end only in the fresh appeal to the people of 
which there are already so many rumours. 


The extraordinary success of the purchase of the Suez Canal 
shares, viewed as a speculation, was brought out in a state- 
ment made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the House 
of Commons on Monday night, in answer to a question by 
Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett. The shares were bought for 
£4,000,000 in 1875. Since then £3,805,000, or nearly the 
whole sum, has been paid off by the Sinking-fund. But 
the present value of the shares is £17,750,000. Therefore, 
there has been a net gain on the transaction of, say, seventeen 
millions and a half sterling. But in a year from now the 
shares will have a right to receive a dividend, which it is quite 
possible may be at the rate of 17 per cent. That is, the shares, 
the cost of which will have been redeemed, will be worth 
nearly three-quarters of a million a year. Since, however, we 
have 75 per cent. of the shipping that goes through the Canal, 
it is quite right that we should be deeply interested in the 
undertaking. 

It is stated that the Silver policy to be adopted by the 
Indian Government on the recommendation of the Herschell 
Commission will be made public next week, and rupee paper 
is rising fast. According to the belief on ’Change, the 
Government intend to close the Mints to the coinage of 
silver, and to “ fix the value of the rupee at ls. 4d.,”—a state- 
ment we hardly understand. Refusing to coin, of course, will 
increase the value of the rupee at the expense of the hoarders 
of silver; but how the value is to be “fixed,” we cannot 
imagine. The Government can pay pensions, and so on, at 
that rate if they please; but if they can “make” the rupee 
worth 1s. 4d., they can make it worth 2s. We suppose the 
Mints will be closed until silver rises to 1s. 4d.; but more in- 
formation is still required. The odd thing is that the rumours 
have not depreciated silver, which, if they are true, has lost 
its strongest single buyer. 


The Duke of Devonshire spoke at Henley on Monday, and 
treated the Linlithgowshire by-election as a clear sign of the 
turn of the tide in Scotland. He said that it was declared 
by their opponents to have been lost by the proposal to dis- 
establish the Scotch Church. Very likely it was. But then, 
what had obliged Mr. Gladstone to propose disestablishing 
the Scotch Church? Only the wish to gain adherents for his 
Home-rule scheme, and now it was evident that this man- 





cuvre had failed. The Disestablishment bait had not proved 
attractive, but repulsive; yet the Liberals had felt no con- 
fidence in Home-rule without Disestablishment, and therefore 
it was that they tried the double lure which had turned out 
inadequate. The Duke insisted strenuously that the Union 
was an agreement between the three Kingdoms; and that if 
the terms of Union are to be revised, each of the three King- 
doms should have the opportunity of separately reconsidering 
its attitude in relation to new conditions of union. As the 
American Union was submitted for ratification to the several 
States which were to compose it, so the new terms of union 
between England, Scotland, and Ireland should be separately 
submitted to England, Scotland, and Ireland for their assent. 
The Duke said that it “made him sick ” to think of the Union 
being tampered with by such hands as those which are now 
drawing up the terms of a newagreement. There were evident 
signs that Mr. Gladstone’s own party is disintegrating, and 
that the Liberals were feeling the utmost disgust at the pros- 
pect of wasting a whole Session on a Bill which every one 
knows can never be passed into law. While every one admired 
Mr. Gladstone’s courage, every one knew that it was being 
wasted on an absolutely impossible enterprise. The Duke is 
right. Mr. Gladstone is a Don Quixote charging windmills 
instead of storming an ordinary barricade. 








Lord Randolph Churchill, speaking at Leicester on Wednes- 
day, revived the history of the three conspicuous Irishmen 
who had broken their hearts over the repeal of the Union, or 
something equivalent to it,—O’Connell, Butt, and Parnell. 
Now, Mr. Gladstone is engaged in the same enterprise, and will 
experience just the same fate. Great Britain will soon have an 
opportunity of showing its determination not to allow this 
Empire to be disintegrated to please “the civilised world,” 
or the Powers who grudge England her prosperity, and 
would gladly see her weakened by her own folly in taking a 
step backwards into division, when all other States are 
taking steps to attain a stronger unity and a completer 
organisation. Lord Randolph evidently expects an éarly 
Dissolution. 


The papers are all publishing accounts of the pedigree of 
the Princess May, apparently intended to make out something 
very grand for her in that way. In this country, they are not 
in the least wanted. She is in the succession, and is a 
descendant of every family which from the days of Cerdic 
has occupied the Throne, and that is enough for anybody. 
It is possible, however, that foreign heralds are asking 
questions; and in that event it is not the pedigree of the 
Princess, but that of her father, about which doubts are sug- 
gested. He is of the House of Wurtemberg, but his 
father’s marriage was a morganatic one, though with a 
lady of ancient Hungarian descent. The flaw does not 
matter much in English eyes, and should not in German, for 
if Alexander of Battenberg had kept his Throne, he would 
have married a Hohenzollern. Here no one will care if the 
Duke of Teck is to be declared a Royal Highness, and the 
Continental Courts will, in present political circumstances, 
probably be courteous. There are no Bourbons now in France, 
and in the Russian Court, the Leuchtenberg family, who only 
represent Eugene Beauharnais, rank as members of the 
Imperial House. 

We regret to note the death of the Rev. T. Mozley, probably 
the oldest leader-writer in the world. Though he was con- 
nected with the whole Tractarian movement, and was for a 
time Newman’s right hand, his real business in life for forty 
years was writing articles in the Times. He knew a great 
deal on many subjects; and even when he knew nothing, he 
had a gift of expression which somehow left his readers with 
clearer thoughts. This gift was, in truth, his principal 
faculty, for we cannot acknowledge that he was a great 
thinker; but he was a man of considerable judgment, and 
one of the pleasantest of human beings. His book of Reminis- 
cences revealed him not only as a master of clear and melo- 
dious English, with a fine appreciation of humour and 
sarcasm, but as a man with unexpectedly clear insight into 
varieties of character. 


Bank Rate, 2) per cent. 
New Consols (2}) were on Friday 99. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


HOW TO MAKE A “SUBORDINATE” LEGISLA- 
TURE IMPRACTICABLE. 


ik appears to us that the Government are aiming at the 

very compromise which is most certain to excite every 
kind of friction between the Supreme Parliament and the 
Irish Legislature. If there could be any good working ex- 
periment in the successful co-operation of two legislative 
bodies,—one supreme and one subordinate,—it is not 
difficult to lay down the conditions which would best pro- 
mote smooth mutual relations between the two institutions. 
Certainly the separate spheres of the two authorities 
should be as clearly and sharply defined as possible. There 
should be no sort of doubt as to what the subordinate 
Legislature might do or what it might not do. There 
should be no needless ambiguity in the definition of 
the two spheres, no excuse for saying that the sub- 
ordinate Legislature had transgressed its proper sphere 
without intending to transgress it, and had thereby 
brought upon itself a dangerous and needless con- 
flict without any guilty inclination to invite such a 
quarrel. This is the plainest of all the conditions 
of smooth co-operation,—that there should be no diffi- 
culty in avoiding a dispute, if it were the hearty wish 
and purpose of both the Legislatures to avoid it. Nothing 
can be conceived more fatal to harmony than to leave it 
open to the subordinate Legislature to attempt, per- 
fectly innocently and in good faith, an exercise of 
its supposed rights, with regard to which it would be 
liable to receive a sharp and humiliating snub from 
the supreme Legislature, and that too without any 
reason to apprehend the wound it was preparing for its 
own natural and legitimate pride. Yet that is precisely 
what the Constitution-making of the last week has been 
deliberately aiming at, and, as we should say, rendering 
all but absolutely inevitable. For example, yesterday week 
the clause was debated prohibiting the Irish Legislature 
from making any law to deprive any person “of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of law in accord- 
ance with settled principles and precedents.” The Irish 
Members were irritated to the last degree by the con- 
cession of these last words by the Attorney-General ; and 
whatever may be said, either in favour of or against them, 
—and a great deal may be said very plausibly on both 
sides,—no one can reasonably maintain that they are very 
easy to interpret, that they lay down clearly and sharply a 
province of legislation on which it is quite illegitimate 
and dangerous for the Irish Legislature to enter. Any 
amount of controversy may be raised, and may be quite 
reasonably raised, as to what is, and what is not, “in 
accordance with settled principles and precedents.” We 
are perfectly willing to admit that it would be very 
dangerous to let the Irish Legislature deprive any Irish 
subject of his life, liberty, or property, in a manner not 
“in accordance with settled principles and precedents ; ” 
but can a more thorny and difficult discussion be imagined 
than what is, and what is not, in accordance with settled 
principles and precedents ? To make a question of that kind 
the pivot on which a dispute between the two Legisla- 
tures may turn, is like constructing a deliberate trap for 
a quarrel between them. It is a point which the lawyers 
might discuss for ever, and one concerning which lay- 
men could hardly, by any amount of prudence and 
precaution, avoid getting into heated controversy. It is 
hard to conceive 2 more elaborate provision for a multitude 
of bitter disputes, than this attempt to define the field on 
which the Irish Legislature is to be forbidden to enter. 
Not only might the Irish Legislature enter upon forbidden 
ground without any evil intention, but it might trespass on 
what the Supreme Legislature would honestly hold to be 
forbidden ground, with the most deliberate and sincere 
desire not to cross any such boundary. 

Again, consider the deliberate permission given to the 
Irish Legislature, under certain circumstances, to enter 
upon ez post facto legislation, and to suspend the 
Habeas Corpus Act, without the assent of the Supreme 
Legislature. We are quite willing to admit that a Legis- 
lature which is to be in any real sense responsible for the 
order of any country, should have power to pass an ex 
post facto law, and to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act on 
its own responsibility. At the same time, these are very 
great powers to concede; and to concede them while 
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denying that they ought to be put in force except 
under the most urgent conditions,—to concede them while 
warmly asserting that. the right to use them should 
be promptly vetoed by the Supreme Power unlegg 
they are very wisely and forbearingly used,—is to 
provide carefully for quarrels of the most cruel and 
dangerous kind. The simple truth is that we are 
building up a Constitution which the [Irish are 
sure to interpret in one sense, and the English to 
interpret in another sense. The Irish Members intend 
the Irish Legislature to be practically independent and 
supreme. The English Members intend it to be practically 
dependent and subordinate. And we are taking all the 
pains in the world to justify both parties in their opposite 
and contradictory views. Nothing can be clearer than that 
the power to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act will have been 
confided to the Irish Legislature, if the Home-rule Bil} 
should ever pass. And nothing can be clearer than that 
the English Members were encouraged to believe that if it 
were used, except under very critical circumstances indeed, 
—and those, too, circumstances clearly showing the justice 
and impartiality of the Irish Legislature and Administra- 
tion,—it would be the duty of the Supreme Ministry to 
advise a veto of the suspending measure. Is it possible 
to conceive a more careful preparation for serious quarrels. 
than such an understanding as this? This is precisely 
the sort of question on which the national pride of the 
Irish will be keenly excited, and the national pride of the 
Union be most sensitive. Yet the Irish Legislature is 
positively invited to do what the Supreme Administration 
and Legislature will understand that it is expected and 
almost required to forbid. Nor can either the one or 
the other Legislature be blamed for the inevitable quarrel. 
The Irish Members may say, and may justly say, that the 
language of the Attorney-General clearly pointed to their 
right to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act whenever Ulster 
might show a disposition to set the Acts of the Dublin 
Legislature at defiance. The English Members may say, and 
may justly say, that the interpretation put on Sir Charles 
Russell’s words by the Unionists was disputed both by 
himself and the Prime Minister in language which raised 
the greatest doubt as to what those words really meant. 
And both parties will be quite honest in their view of the 
matter. Now, here, we do not hesitate to say, is what looks 
like a most anxious provision for the most serious and 
fatal misunderstanding which could possibly take place. 
The Irish Members will maintain that the whole meaning 
of the debate was that if Ulster proved self-willed, the 
Dublin Legislature was to deal with Ulster just as the 
Westminster Parliament has, under similar circumstances, 
time after time dealt with Ireland. The English Members 
will say that this meaning was all but denied by the chief 
authorities of the Government, and will maintain that the 
passive resistance of Ulster is precisely a case in which 
it was never intended that the Dublin Legislature should. 
have the right to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act. And both 
parties will have a plausible, indeed a highly plausible, case. 

Again, there is the permission to pass laws seriously in- 
terfering with the law of contract. It will be shown that 
the Government deliberately refused to incorporate in the 
Irish Constitution the provision of the United States Con- 
stitution forbidding the attempt by any State Legislature 
to traverse or undermine the binding character of contract. 
That will be interpreted, and not unreasonably interpreted, 
by the Irish Legislature, as an implied permission to pass 
statutes exempting tenants who have joined any such com- 
bination as the “ Plan of Campaign” for instance, from 
penal consequences. But, of course, that interpretation of 
a mere omission, a mere negative act, will be denied, and 
must be denied warmly, by all the friends of law and order 
both in England and Ireland, and if any such Act is passed 
to render tenants joining in a “ Plan of Campaign ” safe 
from penal consequences, there will be the most vehement 
and perfectly justifiable appeal to the Supreme Parliament 
to veto such a statute. And here again is a veritable pre- 
paration for a conflict of the most desperate kind between 
the two Legislatures. On the whole, we have no hesitation 
in saying that the whole political controversy of this last 
week has been as fruitful of internecine struggles between 
the two Legislatures, in case the Home-rule Bill should ever 
pass, as if the Irish Legislature had been devised for the 
express purpose of indefinitely multiplying and intensifying 
the quarrels between England and Ireland. instead of for 
the purpose of bringing about a “Union of Hearts.” 
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THE BILL FROM ITS FRIENDS’ POINT OF VIEW. 


HE most amazing thing about this Home-rule Bill is 
T its ineptitude for its professed end, which is to 
restore to Ireland the national rights of which she has 
peen deprived. Itis like a Bill for settling complicated 
trade-disputes, in which all kinds of provisions are indis- 
pensable in order to avoid confiscations, rather than a clear 
and simple Constitution for Ireland. Let us look for 
one moment at the thing, not from the Gladstonian 
point of view, which is hopelessly muddled by con- 
tradictory desires, but from the point of view which 
may fairly be ascribed to Mr. Gladstone himself. He 
says that the Irish can be trusted; that they must 
be trusted; and that he will trust them, believing that 
the long distrust once abandoned, they will govern 
themselves like any other civilised community. He also 
says that Ireland must pay her quota to the Imperial 
charges, and that whenever it is needful the Imperial 
Parliament must have the legal power and the physical 
force to assert its will completely throughout the two 
islands. Those are the three avowed objects of the 
revolution he proposes, and surely they might be obtained 
ina simple and direct way! A Bill declaring Ireland a 
Colony, to be governed at first by the Constitution 
now in force in Victoria, would secure to Ireland all 
the independence as to internal affairs that Mr. Glad- 
stone, or indeed the more reasonable Nationalists, 
dream of seeking. As to the Imperial contribution, what 
is simpler than to provide that Ireland shall pay her own 
garrison of thirty thousand men of all arms, the cost of 
which would be very nearly what is now demanded of her ? 
Their place in war-time would be taken, of course, by 
English militia, and Ireland would thus maintain per- 
manently, for Imperial purposes, one full corps d’armée. 
Then as to representation, Ireland, being a Colony, would 
need none, except when it was proposed by a West- 
minster Bill to lay on her any tax. Then, and then 
only, her Legislature should have the right of send- 
ing representatives to Westminster, in the number, 
or with the voting power, justified by her population. 
Finally, as a full security against misuse of power, the 
Privy Council should have the right to suspend the Irish 
Constitution for twelve months by decree, the Irish Mem- 
bers during that period regaining their right to sit at 
Westminster as if the Irish Regulating Act had never 
been passed. This plan would at once secure every free- 
dom which Mr. Gladstone avows would make of Ireland 
the nation he wishes her to be, yet would prevent, finally 
and certainly, any directly hostile use of the immense 
powers committed to her in trust. From our point of 
view, it is of course a bad plan, because we hold that 
Ireland and England benefit by union, that even success 
would make of Ireland a kind of foreign State, and that 
the deep cleavage between the two civilisations within 
Ireland itself would result in a sterile Civil War; sterile, 
because Britain would never allow the two nations in 
Ireland to fight their quarrel out, and see how they could 
best manage to live together. But from Mr. Gladstone’s 
point of view, which we are just now assuming, where is the 
objection to the plan? Ireland with thirty thousand men 
encamped within her borders could not rise in insurrec- 
tion. She could not defy the Westminster Parliament, 

ecause that would terminate her separate liberties. Yet, 
for internal purposes, she would be absolutely free to take 
her own course, to remedy her own grievances, to build up 
her own civilisation exactly as the aspirations of her people 
and her experience cf self-government might suggest. 
She might, for example—and very probably would—try 
the French plan of placing everything under strict official 
control, and trusting to the bureaucracy as on the whole 
the best arbiters between man and man. 

Why, then, if the Colonial scheme is so easy and so 
complete from Mr. Gladstone’s point of view, has his 
actual proposal diverged so widely from it? Because Mr. 
Gladstone thinks that the British people, his own followers 
included, would recoil from any such proposal. They do 
not want what he wants, nor feel the confidence he feels. 
Their desire is, in the first place, to give the Irish only 
just so much power as to leave the Westminster Parlia- 
ment able to override them at will. They are not thinking 
either of making a new nation or of reviving an old one, 
but of investing a bit of the nation at large as it now exists, 
with some local authority. They expect and wish Ireland 





to behave very much as Birmingham would behave if her 
municipal powers were slightly increased,—that is, to behave 
as a willingly subordinate yet self-governing authority. 
They would be horrified, for instance, if the Irish Parlia- 
ment by a short Act made the Code Napoleon the law of 
Treland,—though there is no moral objection to that revo- 
lution, and, if time were given, no injustice in carrying it 
out. They cannot endure the notion that Ireland should 
put on Customs duties, or create a currency, or regulate 
telegraphs, or have a Post-Office of her own, or dismiss 
officials or Judges at her own will,—or, in fact, do any- 
thing visibly inconvenient to Great Britain. The Colonial 
scheme, even with the “ guarantee” of full legal and physi- 
cal power to suspend it at twelve hours’ notice, would 
inspire them with a sort of horror, as if some one 
forbade them in plain terms to act on their own 
conception of duty. They feel just as responsible for 
Ireland after the Bill as they were before it. Moreover, 
they are not willing, being human, to lose the Irish vote. 
They think they are always sure of that for any Radical 
proposal, and cannot bear to trust themselves entirely .o 
the mercies of an English majority, with its frequent, 
though fluctuating, bursts of Conservative feeling. Mr. 
Gladstone, who is an old Parliamentary hand, felt obliged 
to conciliate this wing of his army, and the consequence 
is a Bill which is, for his own purposes, almost 
imbecile,—a Bill which concedes everything objected to 
by Unionists, yet bristles with reservations and guaran- 
tees and financial provisions, which even Mr. Glad- 
stone, the most successful financier in the world, does 
not thoroughly understand, and which does not settle 
either Irish representation or the methods of securing 
Britain against Irish hostility. Talk of making a nation, 
—under the Bill the Irish have not one of the greater 
national rights! Talk of trusting a people,—five-sixths of 
the Bill consists of provisions which have no meaning 
except distrust! Talk of allowing a people to build 
up its own civilisation,—the Irish may not arrange 
either tenure or manufactures or commerce or mili- 
tary discipline, according to their own convictions 
or desires! They have all powers given them except 
the power of constructing anything. We are not writing, 
be it remembered, as Unionists. The Bill is a bad Bill 
from its own author’s point of view, and the means of 
making it better are worse still. Who ever heard of a 
Constitution which was hammered out by a mob of 666 
more or less clever men, and yet lived? Constitutions 
which grow endure, and so sometimes do Constitutions 
which are decreed ; while one, that of the United States, 
modelled by a picked Committee, has at least become an 
object of worship; but this Bill has not grown, it has not 
been decreed, and it has been entrusted to a crowd of 
six hundred instead of a picked Committee, a crowd which 
has no guiding thought, and will accept on one night a 
clause intended to keep the currency Imperial, and on the 
next allow free banking; in other words, issues of paper 
often valid in one county and worthless in the next. By 
the time the Bill reaches the Lords, if it ever gets so far, 
there will be absolutely nothing of simplicity, homo- 
geneousness, or design about it, but it will be a con- 
geries of clauses over which the Legislatures will dispute 
for ever. 

It will be said that Mr. Gladstone was obliged, like other 
statesmen, to obey the conditions laid on him; and that 
as a simple Bill would not have passed, he was obliged 
to propose a complex one; but we are not so sure of that. 
We believe that his own tendency to complexity has much 
to answer for, and that the English mind is strongly 
attracted by broad simple measures, the design of which 
can be made intelligible in a few words. That he could 
have passed a simple Bill we do not believe, because we — 
do not believe that the English people, who are not 
exactly a negligible quantity in their own house, intend to 
give away a third of the taxable area of the Kingdom, 
but he could have passed it more easily than he ean 
this complicated and feeble measure; he could have de- 
fended it with eloquence which on such a theme would 
have risen to its highest levels, and he would have had the 
immense advantage in such controversies, that those who 
agreed with him would have been enthusiastic. Who is 
enthusiastic for this Bill? Is it the Celtic Irish, who think 
it an abortion? Or is it the English Radicals, who only 
want it well out of the road? Or is it the Unionists, who 
regard it as a measure which, while ruining Ireland, will 
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not release Britain either from labour or confusion or 
responsibility ? The Bill isa bad Bill even from the point 
of view of its framers, a Bill which can realise no great 
purpose, and is a rotten basis for the negotiations and 
quarrels lasting through years by which alone, if it passes, 
it can be licked into endurable shape. 





THE FRENCH PARNELL. 


CLEMENCEAU has been suddenly and strangely 
N e rehabilitated. He had suffered a disastrous, and 
we fear deserved, decline in general esteem, when an attack 
dictated by a kind of mad spite almost swept away the 
remembrance of his errors. He had, it must be remem- 
bered, before the revelation of the Panama scandals, 
attained a great, though in some ways exceptional, 
position. He was the mouthpiece of the older Radicals 
of France, the men who are the heirs of the Revolution. 
He did not exactly lead a party in the Parliamentary 
sense, but whenever there was an opportunity for 
making a Radical coup, up rose M. Clémenceau, and 
amidst breathless silence made a speech which either 
overthrew or seriously damaged the existing Ministry. 
For ten years he has been the Cabinet-breaker, but has 
never formed a Cabinet. He was frequently too bitter for 
English ideas, and there was often perceptible in his 
speeches a flavour of personal disappointment; but they 
were always logical, usually eloquent, and sometimes 
gave an impression of that kind of pitilessness not un- 
frequently seen in men who are very sure of their own 
motives, and especially of their own disinterestedness. 
Of course he made many enemies ; but there was a respect 
for M. Clémenceau in the Chamber, a great fear of him in 
the official departments, and a liking for him among some 
Englishmen, who, even when Radical themselves, are 
habitually impatient of the Continental Extremists. They 
think the Reds apt, like English Peers, to live in a balloon. 
Suddenly, M. Clémenceau was included in the Panama 
scandals, and, to the amazement of most men, there seemed 
to be some solid ground for his inclusion. By the consent 
of France—for we must remember that the accused has 
never been heard—M. Cornelius Herz, now lying at death’s 
door in Bournemouth, is the central figure of the scandals ; 
and M. Herz and M. Clémenceau certainly “ collogued.” 
The evidence as to their intimacy does not go far, and 
we should be inclined to believe M. Clémenceau’s own 
account of it—namely, that his paper, La Justice, wanted 
capital, that M. Herz came forward with the capital, 
and that consequently he was friendly with M. Herz—to be 
substantially accurate, if one addition were accepted. An 
unscrupulous capitalist is a dangerous friend, and M. 
Herz demanded and M. Clémenceau yielded aid, on 
occasions when, as in the visit to Baron Reinach, it 
ought to have been withheld. Whatever may be true 
as to the Panama affair, nothing more is fully proved 
against M. Clémenceau; but that was enough seriously to 
damage him, and he was deserted and traduced, and 
almost bissed in the Chamber, where, however, he main- 
tained a demeanour of defiance which would have been 
dignified but for its wantof calm. His authority, however, 
departed, and it was considered most doubtful whether he 
would even keep his seat. 

Suddenly, however, the intense malignity of personal 
enemies has given him a new chance. M. Dérouléde and 
M. Millevoye obtained, apparently from the office of the 
Cocarde, the paper which first brought forward the Panama 
affair, a series of “documents” brought to that office by 
some dependent of the British Embassy, or some spy used, 
as in all Continental countries, to watch its proceedings. 
These “documents” were greedily accepted; and the 
Chamber was on Monday dismayed to hear that a charge 
of high treason, supported by “ proofs,” would be brought 
against M. Clémenceau, and that the proofs had been 
stolen from the British Embassy. The accusation was 
made with a frank insolence which impressed the House ; 
and the dismay was increased by M. Clémenceau’s folly. 
He either lost his self-control altogether, as happens to 
men who keep up an artificial self-restraint, or he was 
puzzled as to the special accusation; for he confined 
himself to violent denials and to threats of a challenge, 
which, as he is a skilled pistol-shot, seemed intended to 
cow his adversaries. Even in France you are not allowed 
to shoot a man to whom you owe money, or who brings 
a criminal charge; and the House, already suspicious as 
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to M. Clémenceau, seemed, as he sat down, visibly to shrink 
from his side. His own party: even were dismayed } 
thoughts of the effect the charge would have on the electors 
they remained “ cold,” and for a few hours it was believed 
that the great opponent of Opportunism was politically a 
ruined man. 

On Thursday, however, the bubble exploded with a 
stench. M. Dérouléde and M. Millevoye, who seem to be 
quite honest men, bemused by personal hatred and that 
credulity as to their enemies which even grave Frenchmen 
show, brought forward their documentary proofs, and they 
were seen at once to be a mass of rubbish,—mostly forgeries 
of the clumsiest kind. M. Clémenceau—who is, as we say 
an old Radical—had excited suspicion as to his patriotism 
by denouncing the Russian alliance in his paper, La 
Justice. It was quite natural he should denounce it 
for the old policy of France, and the steady policy of her 
Radicals, is to protect Poland ; but Paris had got a definite 
prepossession into its head. It was that M. Herz—who 
whether guilty or not of the Panama scandals, has almost 
certainly been fighting for his own hand—was a secret 
agent of the Triple Alliance, and that he had used his 
hold over M. Clémenceau to make him resist the 
alliance which the Central Powers feared. It was ex- 
pected, therefore, that the “documents” would show 
that M. Clémenceau had taken money to denounce Russia; 
but, lo and behold, the Boulangists accused him of 
servility to England. He had, it was intimated, sold 
Egypt to Great Britain, receiving in payment £20,000, 
while M. Rochefort, of all human beings, received £3,000. 
The evidence of these nefarious transactions consisted of 
copies of letters from Sir Thomas Lister, Permanent Under- 
Secretary to our own Foreign Office, addressed to Mr. 
Austin Lee, the trusted Private Secretary to Lord 
Dufferin and Ava, letters in which the writer’s Christian 
name is put wrongly, and of which the substance, as we 
need not tell our readers, is absurd. The Foreign Office 
has no fund to bribe M. Clémenceau with, and is about as 
likely to bribe M. Rochefort, as M. Rochefort, for all his 
abominable opinions, is to take a bribe. The Chamber 
instantly said that the Boulangists had been taken-in in 
the most egregious way; and by 382 to 4, voted that “the 
Chamber, stigmatising the odious and ridiculous calumnies 
brought forward at the tribune, and regretting that it has 
wasted the time of the country for a whole sitting, passes 
to the order of the day.” M. Dérouléde and M. Millevoye 
resigned their seats, and M. Clémenceau, “ radiant,” passed 
on to dine with a party of English friends. He will benefit 
exceedingly, just as Mr. Parnell did, by the over-credulity 
of hisenemies. He has not cleared himself of the original 
slur—subservience to a bad speculator for the sake of fresh 
capital supplied to his paper—but he has cleared himself, 
or rather it was necessary to clear himself, of the charge 
of treason; and his full acquittal in the one case will be 
held by many to include an acquittal in the other. 

The affair is the more important because it seems clear 
that the Panama scandals have had nothing like their ex- 
pected effect on the electors. The voters may, and probably 
will, ostracise individuals, but there are no signs that they 
carry the corruption proved in that affair to the discredit 
of the Republic, or even of the ruling party within it. 
The by-elections have, in fact, shown an increased favour 
for the form of government, and no decrease of favour for 
those who are at present administering it. The Times’ 
correspondent, we see, attributes this indifference to 
mental weariness of the long protracted discussions; 
but that seems a little insufficient. Paris grew tired, 
no doubt, as London grew tired of the Parnell 
inquiry; but the peasantry are not so easily wearied 
of sensations. We should rather set the indiffer- 
ence down to ignorance, and to that feeling which, 
under this Constitution, has so repeatedly appeared in 
France,—the feeling that Ministers and majorities are of 
little importance so long as a trusted man remains at the 
head of affairs. M. Carnot was beyond suspicion, and there- 
fore everybody else must be left to the Law Courts, which 
in practice only punished the one ex-Minister who con- 
fessed. If thatis the true version of the feeling among the 
ignorant, it will be deepened by the ridiculous failure of the 
charges made on Thursday ; and we may see in September 
next the return of a Chamber much more like the present 
one than had been expected. That is not a result which 
friends of a solid Republic can approve ; but France always 
goes her own way, and it is perhaps better that true 
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charges should be-lightly regarded, than that mad slanders 
should bave the pulverising influence on reputations which, 
in the modern history of France, they have so often 
exercised. 





MR. GLADSTONE’S MEDITATIONS. 


R. GLADSTONE shows no sign of the hopelessness 
which the situation seems to justify. The Duke 
of Devonshire thinks his courage in circumstances so 
desperate deserving of the utmost admiration, and Lord 
Randolph Churchill treats the game as virtually up. 
But there is no trace in Mr. Gladstone’s demeanour of 
either exhaustion or despondency. He is as sympathetic 
and urbane to Mr. Plunket when that gentleman pleads 
eloquently for Trinity College, Dublin, as he was some 
weeks ago to Mr. Chamberlain when his son made so 
good a début in the House of Commons. We may be 
sure that he at least has not yet lost his hope of a 
great victory, in spite of the urgency, and we might even 
say the critical character, of the situation. What is the 
nature of the hope which keeps up that sanguine and in- 
domitable spirit? He sees, certainly, more clearly than 
any one that at this rate even the Home-rule Bill can never 
pass the House of Commons this Session, still less any 
of the more popular English measures for which his sup- 
porters in the constituencies are hungering and thirsting. 
An old Parliamentary hand is not easily deceived in matters 
of this kind. And no one knows better than Mr. Gladstone 
how fatal a long and unsuccessful Fabian warfare is to the 
prestige of a great popular Minister. Moreover, he is quite 
aware that the tune of contemptuous exaction which the 
Irish Party are beginning to take, is the most ominous 
of all the Parliamentary aspects of the case. When Mr. 
Sexton begins to talk of the unaccountable “ fatuity ” of the 
Government in treating its opponents so seriously, the crisis 
cannot be far off. Either Mr. Gladstone must strike a blow 
which will spread confusion amongst his foes and reanimate 
at once the enthusiasm of his party, or his Government will 
soon perish amidst universal signs of weariness and con- 
tempt. The English people are not likely to be conciliated 
to Irish Home-rule by the airs and graces with which the 
Irish Party treat England as a sort of inferior Ireland whose 
day is now past. We may feel perfectly sure of this, that 
Mr. Gladstone sees some opportunity of ending the conflict, 
and ending it in a fashion which will admit of some very 
different condition of things from the present toilsome 
uphill battle. What is the conclusion to which he is 
looking ? 
We feel little doubt that it is a new Dissolution, and a 
Dissolution on the express ground that obstruction to a 
measure on which the United Kingdom has decided is being 
recklessly applied in order to arrest the other most needful 
and urgent reforms to which the devolution of Irish business 
to an Irish Parliament was intended to lead. Mr. Glad- 
stone is perfectly aware that his present majority is 
inadequate to what is required of it. A great constitu- 
tional change of the most critical kind cannot be carried 
against the will of the English people, and by virtue of a 
mere chance alliance between Scotch and Welsh advocates 
for Disestablishment and a body of more or less insolent 
Trish free-lances. Sooner or later there must be a very 
different declaration of resolve by the English people, if 
the cause is to be victorious. And Mr. Gladstone no doubt 
thinks that it should be sooner rather than later, and that 
it should be challenged boldly by himself and not by his 
foes. No doubt he thinks that both the nation’s and the 
Queen’s irresolution needs but one bold stroke to bring it 
to the point of a final and irrevocable decision. If he could 
but get the people at large to see that the unconstitutional 
obstinacy of a party desirous of evading all the changes 
for which the people eagerly crave, is overpowering 
a popular statesman who has displayed the utmost 
gentleness and conciliation, without reaping any sort of 
forbearance from his antagonists as the result of all that 
geniality and magnanimitv,—if he could but get the con- 
stituencies to see that all the great questions of the Labour 
party and of the social reformers are hung up for an in- 
definite period by the tenacious obstinacy of Conservatives 
who prefer a dead-block to any sort of movement, then, he 
thinks, that he might appeal to the country for a free hand, 
and that the country would reply in a peremptory tone which 
would end the difficulty at once. No doubt, his chief anxiety 


is the growing presumption of his Trish allies. Thatis the | 





one obstacle to what he thinks would be otherwise a suc- 
cessful appeal to the people of Great Britain. If he could 
but say that his Irish allies have been as meek as the 
relative power of the two islands seems to require,—if he 
could but ridicule with success the notion that there is 
any sort of real danger to the power of the United King- 
dom in giving Ireland the domestic Legislature and 
Administration for which she asks, he would feel com- 
paratively safe in making this appeal. But, unfortunately, 
this is not so. The Irish vanity has been roused. The 
Irish Party are becoming dictatorial. They talk of his own 
urbanity and magnanimity as mere “ fatuity.” Instead of 
playing into his hands by quieting all English fears, they are 
endangering his game by assuming the tone of arrogance to 
which the English people are most sensitive, and he waits, 
therefore, anxiously for a favourable moment at which this 
presumptuousness of his Irish allies shall be thrown into 
the shade, and his own patient and conciliatory attitude 
shall contrast vividly with the obstructive strategy of his 
opponents. If on the cry of unconstitutional obstruc- 
tion he could sweep the constituencies, he justly thinks 
that his difficulties would be at an end, and that even the 
House of Lords could no longer stand in his way. He is, 
we imagine, waiting for the moment when he can say 
with most effect, ‘See how long-suffering and anxious to 
meet every reasonable objection I have been ; even the Irish 
Party, though they have now and then emitted a spark, 
under much provocation, have on the whole assented 
most frankly to many very trying and humilitating condi- 
tions ; only the most unconstitutional determination to 
concede nothing to a clear popular majority, could have 
pretended to find all the guarantees [ have conceded, 
worthless. Now I must ask for a clear manifestation 
of resolve that this endless resistance to the people 
shall be peremptorily put down, and that there shall 
be no more grudging and craning against the will of 
the people.’ 

We have little doubt that this is the prospect which ren- 
ders Mr. Gladstone so cheery and genial in the presence of 
what look like insurmountable difficulties. He thinks they 
are not insurmountable, that they may all be surmounted by 
a new recourse to the democracy, to be made after the speci- 
men the Unionists have given to the country of the temper 
of their obstructiveness. But then all this is on the assump- 
tion that the arguments against the Home-rule Bill have 
really no popular substance in them, that they are the mere 
moonshine which Mr. Gladstone himself thinks them, that 
the Ulster demonstrations have produced no great im- 
pression at all, that Mr. Sexton’s and Mr. Healy’s quarrels 
have struck nobody as symptomatic of what the Irish 
Legislature will be, that the Scotch are honestly hungering 
for Disestablishment, that the Labour party really know 
what they want and are convinced they can get it,—in 
short, that Unionism has not succeeded at all in kindling 
Conservative feelings and fears in the breasts of the 
English people. These are, in all probability, Mr. 
Gladstone’s own assumptions. We are convinced that 
they are false assumptions. We believe that the 
debates have impressed the English people with the 
extreme rashness of this measure, that the Irish minority 
have inspired a great deal of sympathy and have 
managed to excite a great deal of fear in the minds of 
Englishmen; that the dictatorial attitude of the Irish 
Members has struck the public imagination; that their 
quarrels at this critical moment have given us a notion of 
what Irish patriotism is worth ; that the Scotch are finding 
out that their Established Church is dearer to them than 
they knew; that the Labour party are not ready with 
their programme, and are very much divided as to what it 
ought to be; and that Unionists have succeeded in con- 
vincing the majority of the people that nothing is easier 
than to go farther and fare worse. Mr. Gladstone’s san- 
guine and eager mind has no doubt convinced itself that 
he shall still drive his enemies like “the dust before 
the wind, and the angel of the Lord scattering them.” 
But in our belief, a new Dissolution would only give the 
coup de grdce to a policy which has from the first been 
received with great hesitation and doubt even by his own 
followers, and which every day of the debates of this year 
has weakened, till it is all but crumbling away beneath their 
feet. The Irish have fairly succeeded in convincing us 
that, however troublesome they are now at Westminster, 
they would be ten times as troublesome when they are 
solidly established both at Westminster and at Dublin. 
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THE GERMAN ELECTIONS. 


HE German Elections, so far as their results are 
yet known, are an eminent example of the law that 
the misfortunes that happen are seldom those that you 
expect. No one can pretend that the composition of the 
new German Parliament is what Count von Caprivi would 
have liked to see it. It is broken up into a quite extra- 
ordinary number of groups, and most of them—especially 
those that are the strongest—are hostile to the Chancellor’s 
policy. He has appealed to the country for a judgment on 
the Army Bills, and the country has replied in a quite 
unmistakable way. But the answers of the electorate are 
not always conveyed to the Government in precisely the 
language in which they were originally framed. They 
have to pass through Parliamentary channels, and in 
so doing they sometimes take the colour of their 
surroundings. The Deputies do not think wholly of 
the particular measure they are returned to support or 
oppose. They find themselves by a process of natural 
attraction included in some particular group, and a group 
has usually some concessions it wishes to extort from the 
Government. In order to secure these, it must not be 
above making concessions in return. Consequently, the 
direct and positive disapproval which the electors may have 
intended to utter becomes in practice qualified and pro- 
visional. This is the bright side of the group-system, the 
side which, in ordinary times and when ordinary measures 
are under discussion, is likely to be most visible. There is, 
of course, another side to it. The aggregations and the con- 
cessions may take place ; but the Government may have no 
share in them, and reap nothing from them. It may have 
only to sit and watch the gradual formation of a homo- 
geneous Opposition. This is what actually happened in 
the Parliament which has just been dissolved. In the first 
instance, its members had been immensely divided, and the 
only thing that could draw them together proved to be 
the production of the Military Bills. Will the process 
in the new Parliament be of an analagous kind? Will 
Conservatives and Social Democrats, Ultramontanes, and 
Anti-Semites, once more find themselves drawn together 
by a common dislike of the new military burdens ? 

These are questions that only the event can answer; but 
meanwhile there are some points about the new Parliament 
which certainly make the prospect less hopeless for the 
Government than it was six months ago. In the first 
place, the advanced Radicals have been completely beaten. 
There is hardly a recorded instance in which a political 
party has suffered so signal a defeat. In the last 
Parliament it was strong, united, disciplined; in the 
new Parliament it has not as yet won a single seat. 
In the late Parliament its leader was the most con- 
spicuous figure, the one man who could meet the Chan- 
cellor on equal terms; in the new Parliament that leader, 
even if he gets there, will find himself helpless and dis- 
credited. The prominence which Herr Richte: formerly 
enjoyed makes his defeat a gain to the Governn ent, even 
though those by whom. he has been defeated are no more 
supporters of the Government than he was. A Minister 
likes to see his chief enemies beaten, though they mv not be 
beaten by his own friends. Over and above this, the tact that 
the Radical losses were largely the work of the Social Demo- 
crats has a favourable aspect for the Government. The 
Social Democrats will be dreaded by many who were not 
afraid of the Radicals; consequently,the co-operation of the 
Social Democrats will be sought with less zeal, and accepted 
with more reserve. However complete Herr Richter’s 
success had been, there are many politicians belonging to 
other groups who would not have regarded it as necessarily 
disastrous. They might have suspected that the use the 
Radical leader would make of power, supposing him to 
obtain it, would not be exactly to their mind; but they 
would have thought this risk worth running in order to 
ensure the rejection of the Military Bills. But when it is 
the Socialists that will profit by a Ministerial defeat, the 
ease may easily be different. A man may dislike being 
additionally burdened in order to support the existing 
order of things; but when the alternative is seeing the 
existing order of things disappear altogether, he may 
think a new tax the smaller evil of the two. The new 


forees that threaten society are so formidable and so 
active, that they can hardly fail to impart some of 
their own enthusiism and cohesion to the forces on 
the other side. 


It is one thing to oppose Count 





ia 
von Caprivi when he is regarded as merely th 
mouthpiece of the Emperor and the Military party j 
another thing to oppose him when he is the mouth, io 
of every German who has anything to lose, or a 
whether land be the property of the State or of the indj 
vidual. We should expect to see the increased weight f 
the Social Democrats in the German Parliament bear it 
first-fruits in a drawing-together of all those groups to 
whom Socialism is in varying degrees an object of terror. 
and in the nature of things, such a movement must be 
favourable to the Government plans. 

Quite apart, however, from any immediate result, the 
multiplication of groups, which is the special feature of 
the German elections, deserves to be carefully noted 
We are familiar with it in France, where it has helped to 
bring about the present political paralysis; we are now to 
see it reproduced in Germany, and there are signs that 
before long we may see something of the same kind even 
in England. It has its origin probably in the gradual 
disappearance of the real or fancied disabilities which 
formerly united all those who suffered from them in a 
common agitation for their removal. So long as there 
were bad laws to be repealed, those who were seeking their 
abolition were not likely to quarrel among themselves, 
They had their work unmistakably marked out for them, 
Each man knew what he had to do, and knew that to do it 
was sufficient employment for all his energies. We have 
lately seen an illustration of this in Belgian politics. The 
extreme limitation of the suffrage made its extension a suffi- 
cient bond of union between men of very various opinions, 
When the vote has to be used, and not merely demanded, 
we shall see the very men who have fought side by side in 
the struggle for Universal Suffrage drawing further 
and further apart. When the day of destructive legis. 
lation is over, the day of constructive legislation is 
not far off; and constructive legislation is essentially 
a dissolvent. We can all agree upon what shall be pulled 
down ; what is likely to divide us is the decision as to what 
shall be built up in its place. A whole class will move as one 
man in order to get power into its own hands; but when 
that has been done, and the point to be determined is the 
use it shall make of power, the opportunity for group- 
making has come. The partisans of every form of opinion, 
however extreme or eccentric, can consent to co-operate 
for giving themselves and their fellows the means of 
turning opinion into action. But when the means have 
to be employed in one way, rather than in another, the 
limits of co-operation are at once narrowed, and men who 
were friends yesterday find themselves enemies to-day. 

The inevitable result of this change is seen in the 
history of the German Military Bills. Every group 
has its own special end to work for, and even if 
it is not violently opposed to the Government measures, 
cares for them only so far as the support of them 
may be used to purchase a return support for their 
own favourite scheme. The old division into two oppo- 
site parties, each of which has its term of office during 
which it does what it can to promote its own policy, has 
vanished, and in its stead we have six or eight distinct 
parties, no one of which is interested in the promotion of 
any policy except its own. Under these conditions, legis- 
lation becomes exceedingly difficult. In point of opinions, 
every man is a particularist,—that is, he cares very much 
more for the objects he pursues in common with his group 
than for those he pursues in common with his party. 
But a Government cannot exist unless it sets before itself 
something more general than the aims of a group, since a 
majority must be built-up of several groups, none of 
which, presumably, is interested in the aims of the rest. 
It must appeal, therefore, to the nation at large against the 
narrowness of the nation’s representatives. Unfortunately, 
the machinery of Parliamentary representation makes It 
very difficult for such an appeal to have its due weight. 
The managers of elections are also the leaders of groups, 
and the candidates they put forward are the candidates of 
groups. The German dissolution the other day was an 
attempt on the part of the Government to emancipate 
itself from the group-system. Count von Caprivi said in 
effect : ‘As you will not subordinate your personal wishes 
to the needs of the nation, I shall ask the nation to send 
me back a Parliament which can take a broader view of 
affairs and legislate for Germany at large.’ What he 
wanted was an informal plebiscite on the merits of the 
Army Bills; what he has got is a Parliament in which the 
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oup-system is more developed than it was in the last. If 
the Referendum were part of the German Constitution, he 
would have no difficulty in getting a plain “ Yes” or “ No” 
from a popular vote. If the Bills had been passed, such a 
yote could at once have been taken, and with the popular 
yote in reserve, there would probably be much less diffi- 
culty in carrying a Bill through all its stages, and so per- 
mitting the Referendum to be brought to bear on it. As 
it is, Count von Caprivi will have to pit one group 
against another, and virtually buy enough support for his 
measures, or submit to see the real needs of the Empire 
overshadowed by a mushroom growth of sectional interests. 





ARBITRATION WITH AMERICA. 

T is a pity that the discussion in the House on Friday 
week got labelled “ International Arbitration,” for in 
reality it had very little to do with that Utopian fad. 
What the House was asked by Mr. Cremer and Sir John 
Lubbock to consider was something much narrower and 
more practical,—namely, the best means of securing that 
differences of opinion between the two great divisions of the 
English kin should be settled by arbitration, and not, as in 
the case of foreign Powers, be left to the arbitrament 
of the sword. With International Arbitration we con- 
fess to having comparatively little sympathy. If nations 
mean to fight, nothing will prevent their so doing, and 
agreements to arbitrate will be of very little service. 
The suggestion of an agreement between England and 
the United States to establish a permanent machinery for 
regulating their disputes is, however, quite different. 
Nations in whom the same racial characteristics are to be 
found, who are influenced by the same ideas, who talk 
the same language, read the same books, and possess 
the same political traditions, are capable of making an 
agreement to settle disputes by arbitration, a reality. 
Again, an agreement not to fight till the question 
in dispute has been referred to a body exercising the 
functions of a Court of law, is a step in the direction 
of that alliance between the United States and England 
which, we trust and believe, is the destiny of the two 
countries. If we begin by an acknowledgment that we are 
not in the position of foreign Powers—i.e., liable to war at 
any moment—we may soon rise to a definite race-alliance, 
and, lastly, to that declaration of a common citizenship 
which would prevent any Englishman from being an alien 
in America, or any American being an alien in England, 
and would heal the breach in the unity of the race caused 

by the folly of George IIT. and his Ministers. 

But though we are most anxious to see a treaty of 
arbitration concluded between ourselves and the United 
States, we fully admit that it would be absurd to 
bind ourselves to abide by the decision of the arbitra- 
ting tribunal in every case. Just as no wise or 
patriotic man will bind himself never to rebel, or 
will declare that he will submit every and any per- 
sonal question to a jury and abide by their decision, 
so there are questions on which no nation could 
agree to accept the award of arbitrators. For example, 
suppose the United States desired us to cede Vancouver’s 
Island or Jamaica to ker. That is not a question on 
which we could possibly take the decision of an arbitrator, 
however impartial. As Lord John Russell said in 1849: 
—“ There are questions which occur between nations that 
cannot well or fitly be submitted to arbitration—questions 
involving the dearest interests, the honour, or safety of a 
country, which, if a Government proposed to submit to an 
arbitrator, the force of public opinion and public feeling 
would be such as to render it impossible for a Government 
to carry out sucha purpose.” This consideration does not, 
however, as Mr. Gladstone pointed out, in any way forbid 
the conclusion of a general arbitration treaty between 
us and the United States. As was shown in the arbitra- 
tion treaty made between the South American Republics 
and the United States, it is quite possible to draft a treaty 
which, while it recognises the general principle of arbitra- 
tion, allows either party to declare that this or that 
question is too vital to be a fit subject for arbitration. 
The provisions of this treaty were explained by Mr. Glad- 
stone. It begins by pointing out a number of important 
subjects which are subjects for arbitration, and which the 
contracting parties bound themselves to refer to that kind 
of settlement. ‘The next article was more sweeping, and 
said that subjects of international dispute generally ought 





to be, and should be, referred to arbitration. Then comes 
another article, I think it is Article 5, which makes an im- 
portant reservation, and states that there is one exception 
to the scope of the foregoing articles, and it is this,—that 
no country shall be bound to refer to arbitration any 
subject-matter with regard to which it may be of opinion 
that the matter in dispute tends to imperil its existence.” 
It cannot be said that by agreeing to this form of 
treaty we should in any way bind ourselves to accept 
arbitration on any of the matters in regard to which, as 
Lord Russell pointed out, arbitration is impossible. But 
it is only a treaty in this form which is advocated, and 
therefore the proposal made to the House of Commons to 
sanction negotiations for such a treaty was eminently 
reasonable. Perhaps, however, it will be said that a treaty 
of this kind would be perfectly useless, and would leave 
matters just as they are, or, rather, would only add a new 
step to diplomatic negotiations, the step of declaring that 
the dispute tended to imperil the existence of the nego- 
tiating State. As a matter of fact, however, such a treaty 
between us and the United States would have a very 
great effect indeed. The diplomatists would start with 
Arbitration as an accepted principle, and would have 
to justify themselves before the public opinion of their 
own country if they frivolously or pedantically declared 
the matter in dispute an exception to the principle of 
arbitration. 

What, however, is still more important is the fact that a 
general treaty of arbitration would facilitate the erection of a 
permanent tribunal of arbitration. At present, and when a 
tribunal has to be created ad hoc, we are obliged to ask one 
or other of the European Powers to appoint arbitrators ; and 
these arbitrators, on the principle that England is too rich 
and prosperous, and will be all the better for a little ad- 
versity, always give the award against us. What we want is 
a permanent tribunal of great jurists, who will not only be 
impartial, but will act on strict principles of law and 
justice. Such a Court could be constructed with the 
greatest possible ease. Let us agree with America that a 
tribunal shall be constructed by taking three Judges from 
the Supreme Court, and three Judges from the Judicial 
Committee (all the Lords of Appeal, and all Judges above 
the Puisnes, are members, and therefore this is the best 
Court to take), and letting them sit together to hear any 
cause referred to them by the two Governments. Further, 
let it be arranged that, as in the Judicial Committee, 
the Court shall give its award as the award of the whole 
Court, and not as the award of the majority, and that 
the members of the Court shall take an oath of secrecy, 
so that the decisions of the Court shall not be weakened 
by people declaring that the award would have been 
otherwise if this or that Judge had not been “a crank” 
on some point or other. Lastly, let the Court, before it 
begins its deliberations, draw lots, and let the Judge on 
whom the lot falls be given two votes, in case of the numbers 
being equal on both sides, and in order that a definite 
decision should be given in every case. Such a tribunal 
as this would, we believe, be perfeetly competent to 
try most of the cases to which arbitration would be 
applicable. The fact that the Common Law is part 
of the Constitution of the United States, as well as 
the ultimate authority in our tribunals, would enable 
the Judges to understand each other’s ways of thinking. 
This Court of High Commission, as it might not inap- 
propriately be called, would have a united mind in regard 
to fundamentals, and would have little or no difficulty in 
settling a scheme of procedure. That it would command 
the respect of both countries it is needless to say; for just 
as all Englishmen look with admiration on the Supreme 
Court of the United States, so all Americans respect that bi- 
cameral body of Judges which sometimes sits as the House 
of Lords, and sometimes as the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. It may be, however, that the time is not ripe 
for constructing such a tribunal, and that it will be best for 
the present to be content with arbitration of the old kind. 
Even if that is so, there is every ground for congratulating 
the House of Commons on its unanimous resolution of 
Friday week. The resolution has brought us a step nearer 
that permanent alliance of friendship to which all English- 
men and all Americans whose hearts and heads are sound 
look forward with enthusiasm; and the sooner the 
Foreign Offices of Washington and London set to work to 
draw up their treaty, the better pleased the inhabitants of 
both countries will be. 
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SHELLEY AS PROPHET. 

[i is probably not fair to the Master of University College, 

Oxford, to accept the report in the Times of Thursday 
week as adequately representing what he said of the prophetic 
eharacter of Sheliey. We should be very sorry to deny that 
Shelley had a true discernment of the character of the 
sentiment which his own poetry did so much to mould 
and to inspire. There was plenty of true anticipation 
in him, if not of that which, in the higher sense, we are 
accustomed to call prophecy. His aspirations after uni- 
versal beauty, his yearnings for diffused love and loveliness, 
his intolerance of a slow and patient providence, his eager- 
ness to promote a rapture of humanity at large into a more vivid 
world, have unquestionably proved contagious in the highest 
degree. Vague as were his visions, no man has done more to 
thrill the world with the ardours of his own heart, with the 
insatiable cravings, and quick, fitful anguish, of his own 
hopes and griefs. But we should decline entirely to declare 
with Dr. Bright that Shelley delivered either any effective 
rebuke to our pessimism, or any effective augury of good 
omen to the human race. If the noble concluding lines of 
“ Prometheus Unbound ” be relied on as proving that Shelley 
was really a prophet of the triumph of good over evil, we should 
cite the concluding lines of “ Hellas,”—a later poem, and one 
that was not forced by the very nature of its subject to paint 
Shelley’s conception of what such a triumph should be, if it ever 
came at all,—to prove that the former passage was rather 
dramatic than prophetic, and that what Shelley really con- 
ceived as his own forecast of the future was something like 
an alternation of good and evil of which he did not venture 
to face the ultimate issue :— 

“Saturn and Love their long repose 
Shall burst, more bright and good 
Than all who fell, than One who rose, 
Thau many unsubdued : 


Not gold, not blood, their altar dowers, 
But votive tears and symbol flowers. 


O cease! Must hate and death return ? 
Cease! must men kill and die ? 
Cease! drain not to its dregs the urn 
Of bitter prophecy. 

The world is weary of the past, 

O might it die and rest at last!” 
That seems to us much the nearest approach Shelley ever 
made to expressing his own view of the future of our world. 
And, clearly, he regarded that future as too full of bitterness 
to admit of anything like steady contemplation. His eye 
shrank from the vision, and his voice could only utter a musical 
wail of plaintive dread. Dr. Bright’s conception of Shelley as 
prophesying “ good things, and not bad,”—as a prophet whom 
it is “cheerful” to encounter,—seems to us exceedingly ill- 
justified by anything which Shelley has written. Indeed, 
even at the close of “ Prometheus Unbound,” there is the same 
indication of a belief in the eternal alternation of evil and 
good, though as Shelley was writing expressly on the unbinding 
of the divine friend of man, he is more or less compelled to 
let the pean of triumph rise highest and be heard last in the 
scale :— 


“ Gentleness, Virtue, Wisdom, and Endurance, 
These are the seals of that most firm assurance 
Which bars the pit over Destruction’s strength; 
And if, with infirm hand, Eternity, 

Mother of many acts, and howrs, should free 

The serpent which should clasp her with its length, 
These are the spells by which to reassume 

An empire o’er the disentangled doom.” 


Moreover, Shelley took care in the notes with which he 
accompanied “ Hellas,” his latest considerable work, to let the 
world know distinctly not only what he thought of the 
superiority of “Saturn and Love,”—the deities who repre- 
sented “ the imaginary state of innocence and happiness,” as he 
ealled it, which preceded Christianity,—to Christ, but of the 
superiority of Christ himself to the power which sent him 
into the world. Shelley was no prophet who augured the 
victory of Christ from the infinite power of him who so loved 
the world that he gave his only-begotten Son that the world 
through him might be saved. On the contrary, he affixed this 
remarkable note to the verses in which he described the 
temporary return of a golden age before that fatal swinging- 
back of the pendulum which he saw in vision, and which 
made him ery out in anguish: “Oh, cease! Must hate and 
death return?” Here is Shelley’s own comment on his last 
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poetic prophecy, a prophecy which certainly does not seem to 
us to be a cheerful prophecy of “good things, and not bad”: 

“Saturn and Love were among the deities of areal or ima ginary 
state of innocence and happiness. All those who fell, or the Gods 
of Greece, Asia, and Egypt; the One who rose, or Jesus Christ, at 
whose appearance the idols of the Pagan World were amerced of 
their worship ; and the many unsubdued, or the monstrous objects 
of the idolatry of China, India, the Antarctic islands, and the 
native tribes of America, certainly have reigned over the under. 
standings of men in conjunction or in succession, during periods 
in which all we know of evil has been in a state of portentous 
and, until the revival of learning and the arts, perpetually in. 
creasing activity. The Grecian gods seem indeed to have been 
personally more innocent, although it cannot be said, that as far 
as temperance and chastity are concerned, they gave so edifying 
an example as their successor. The sublime human character of 
Jesus Christ was deformed by an imputed identification with a 
power, who tempted, betrayed, and punished the innocent beings 
who were called into existence by his sole will; and for the 
period of a thousand years, the spirit of this most just, wise, and 
benevolent of men, has been propitiated with myriads of hecatombs 
of those who approached the nearest to his innocence and wisdom, 
sacrificed under every aggravation of atrocity and variety of tor- 
ture. The horrors of the Mexican, the Peruvian, and the Indian 
superstitions are well known.” 

Assuredly, that does not seem to us at all the comment of 
one who, if Dr. Bright is rightly reported, was to his mind a 
great prophet “of good things and not bad.” Shelley seems 
to have held Christ to be one who stood in the same relation 
to the ultimate power behind the world as that in which his 
own Prometheus stood to Zeus, who, as Dr. Bright says, still 
“in some degree reigned” “as the emblem of what was false 
and conventional.” And holding such a creed as that, we 
can scarcely understand how any Christian teacher could 
regard it as a creed in any way better than the modern 
fatalism and pessimism. Shelley’s vision was the vision of a 
swooning spirit which sometimes, indeed, exhorted us— 
“To suffer woes which Hope thinks Infinite ; 

To forgive wrongs darker than Death or Night ; 

To defy Power which seems omnipotent ; 

To love and bear; to hope till Hope creates 

From its own wreck the thing it contemplates ; 

Neitker to change, nor falter, nor repent ;” 
—but oftener sank back again into the nightmare-dream of a 
world that is “ weary of the past,” and yet cannot so much as 
find courage to believe that it will either “die” or “rest” 
at last. 

But though we should certainly deny to Shelley the great 
claim which Dr. Bright makes for him as the opponent of our 
modern pessimism, we should maintain that he anticipated 
that etherealised form of modern pessimism which melo- 
diously bewails the evil with which it has not strength to 
combat. Shelley had no belief at all in the evil within him, 
and therefore he laid the evil without him at the doors of the 
great Power to which the constitution of the world is due. 
Christ, he thought, was “ deformed by an imputed identifica- 
tion with a power who tempted, betrayed, and punished the 
innocent beings who were called into existence by his sole 
will.” He had no trust in the righteous will behind all our 
evil thoughts and passions, no confidence in the everlasting 
arms, no loathing for those miserable cravings and failures 
which defeat in us all the promptings of divine grace. No 
wonder he thought the destiny of man a sort of shuttlecock 
which was to be constantly driven to and fro between good 
and evil, for good and evil were to him mere alternating 
sentiments, equally deeply rooted in the foundations of the 
world, which ebbed and flowed like the tides. And in so 
believing, he certainly anticipated a good deal of the most 
characteristic features of the modern sentimentalism, while 
penetrating it with a savour of sweetness and beauty with 
which only a great poet could have managed to pervade it. 
The modern notion that all pain is a positive wrong inflicted 
on those who suffer it,—a wrong that ought to be remedied at 
any cost, though the cost itself at which alone it can be reme- 
died is a new wrong,—is of the very essence of Shelley’s gospel, 
if gospel it can be called. No doubt he held willing suffering to 
be the greatest of all healing influences ; but then he thought the 
mere existence of willing suffering a great blot on the holiness 
of the ultimate Power by which itis permitted. Martyrdom was 
to him the great redeeming power, but then it was also the great 
arraignment of the Creative spirit. Shelley’s mind vibrated 
between passionate admiration of him who could suffer to save 
others, and passionate resentment that suffering to save others 
should ever be needful at all. He never even admitted for a 
moment the idea of a suffering God, and therefore he never 
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admitted for a moment the root-idea of the Christian revelation 
and of all true prophecy. The prevalent optimism and the pre- 
valent pessimism of the present day are alike reflected in the 
music of Shelley’s wonderful Aolian harp. He took a great 
deal more credit than was deserved, for the amiable wishes of 
the human heart for the well-being of the human race; and he 
felt a great deal less shame than was deserved, for the eager 
and imperious self-will of the various spontaneous affections 
of human nature. His was an Antinomian worship of sweet 
emotion, and he anticipated, therefore, that Antinomian wor- 
ship of sweet emotion, that “ passionate tumult of a clinging 
hope ” which is inspired neither by reason nor by conscience, 
but only by a credulous belief in the divinity of desire. To 
our minds, Shelley is no prophet in any true sense of the word. 
What he is, Mr. Watson has told us in language hardly less 
lovely, and much more chastened, than his own :— 
** And power is his, if nought besides, 
In that thin ether where he rides 
Above the roar of human tides 
To ascend afar, 
Lost in a storm of light that hides 
His dizzy car. 

Below the unhasting world toils on, 

And here and there are victories won, 

Some dragon slain, some justice done, 

While through the skies, 

A meteor rushing on the sun, 

He flares and dies.” 





SHAKESPEARE’S BEER-JUG. 

E all recognise differences of degree and kind in intel- 

lect much more easily than similar differences in 
imagination. Quite uneducated men perceive the former, and 
sometimes use phrases in describing them which display con- 
siderable subtlety of criticism. The man who is “too clever 
by half” is a personage to all of us, as is also the man with 
“too much head to be sensible,” a kind greatly despised of 
average or money-making mankind. No one makes any mis- 
take as to the meaning of “bright,” which was originally 
almost slang; nor could a special variety of intellectual feeble- 
ness be better described than by the epithet “half-baked.” A 
difference of imagination is, however, far less readily per- 
ceived; and, so far as we can remember, only one descriptive 
word about imagination—namely, “literal”—has passed into 
general use. We do call people who seem to have no imagina- 
tion at all, by that opprobrious term; but for the different 
kinds of the faculty we have no expressions instantly under- 
stood. Yet the differences are almost as wide as differences 
of intellect. Ask almost any three men, for instance, what 
they thought of the sale of Shakespeare’s beer-jug last 
week for £150, and they would give three different replies, 
each depending ultimately on a radical difference of imagina- 
tion. The first would say that the purchase was a pure 
absurdity ; the second would allege that he had better asso- 
ciations with Shakespeare than a beer-jug could convey; and 
the third would admit that, although he thought the price a 
little exaggerated, he could see, or rather feel, the motive for 
the competition. The first would be, of course, the man with 
a dense imagination, who either cared nothing about Shake- 
speare, or caring for his plays, was wholly indifferent about 
his personality,—a commoner condition, we fear, than the 
majority of authors would at all like to admit. They can 
hardly help feeling that to admire their works must be in 
some sort to admire them. The second would possess such an 
imagination that he could call up Shakespeare before him 
without any other help than his writings, and feel as 
if physical association with him—a sight, for example, 
of his house at Stratford—only disturbed the clearness 
of his vision. Such a man will tell you, and tell you 
truly, that he detests illustrations, especially to story-books 
and books of poetry, as disarraying the images, to him 
far more accurate—sometimes, indeed, as in the case of 
Kingsley’s pictures of the tropics, more accurate in reality 
—which his own mind unassisted habitually calls up. That 
is the man of self-dependent imagination, with whom the 
faculty is as purely mental as the reason, and is as independent 
of help from concrete things. The third man has an imagina- 
tion also, but it takes rousing; he likes to see the thing about 
which he is to dream, and feels the faculty become most vivid 
under the spur of associations. The writer will confess to 
belonging to the third class. He can, he thinks, imagine 





Shakespeare successfully by pure mental effort; but he feels 
not only pleasure, but gain, from seeing the beer-jug, which 
wakes up a vision of Shakespeare as he was; the man who 
had a side to him which was not poetic but human, who 
was essentially squire as well as playwright, who belonged to 
the country-side as well as to the Globe Theatre, and who, 
though among the loftiest of thinkers, felt few indulgences of 
the flesh to be outside his comprehension or his sympathy. 
That is the concrete imagination, the imagination which makes 
antiqu: rians and historians, the imagination which revels in 
all that men term association; to that man the High Priest 
would be more visible, more real and alive, if he could see the 
breastplate of twelve stones which descended as the mark of 
a supreme function for so many generations. This, we think, 
is by far the most frequent imagination of the three. At 
least, we notice that in European history the reverence for 
relics has never quite died out ; we see that the public is eager 
to purchase anything even alleged to be associated with the 
illustrious or notorious dead; and we find almost everywhere 
that in families there is an anxious desire for relics of the 
loved, a jealous care of them, and an unconscious belief, 
sometimes almost comical in the strength of its expression, 
that they must of necessity rouse the imagination of those to 
whom the associations can mean almost nothing. The con- 
crete imagination of the widow wakes so strongly at the sight 
of her husband’s sword, that she looks for its effect even on 
those who knew neither her husband nor his profession. It 
is impossible that such feelings should be widely diffused if 
the concrete imagination which produces them were not 
widely diffused also, and strongly differentiated from the 
imagination which requires no such aid, or rather spurns it 
as bewildering and superfluous. Nor, if such physical stimu- 
lants cannot exist, can we account for the strength with which 
a remembered scent will often wake the imagination, and a 
sound call up a train of figures as if they were alive. 


So far, we think, the differences in imagination are clear ; 
but there is another one which is, we confess, something of 
a perplexity. There are two kinds of relics which, we notice, 
are sought with avidity. One, like the beer-jug of Shake- 
speare, is really suggestive of the man, and of something 
distinctive in him which we hardly find in the same degree in 
other poets of equal rank; the other—like, for example, his 
stick—suggests nothing, and has no value except from a fact 
which ought not to wake the imagination at all. Who 
wants Shakespeare’s hat, except as a measure of his head, 
or a proof of the point to which hat-making had reached 
in the period to which he gave distinction? His stick, 
even if genuine, is to us like anybody else’s stick, a mere 
proof at best that successive generations have been care- 
ful to preserve even a meaningless article because it be- 
longed to Shakespeare. That, we say, is our feeling; but 
we cannot doubt that there are people in whom imagination 
is faintly stirred even by non-suggestive relics, who, to give a 
violent illustration, can call up the Pyramids more clearly 
when shown a stone stolen from one of them. It is usual 
only to abuse or ridicule them, and with perfect justice if 
they injure anything to get their relic; but neither ridicule 
nor abuse explain away mental tendencies noticed through all 
the ages. No one, one would think, knows more of Milton for 
being shown Milton’s watch, unless indeed it indicated his 
blindness, which it probably did not do; yet, if Milton’s watch 
were put up at Christie’s, there would be eager curiosity to 
see that relic, and much competition to possess it. It is 
difficult to believe that this feeling, betrayed as it is every 
week at sales in every capital in Europe, is a mere ex- 
hibition of human folly, or of the desire to possess things 
which can be alluded to or shown with pride. There is, of 
course, a passion for curios, but it does not cover the whole 
ground. Some sort of imagination must be stirred by 
many relics which seem to the reflective to suggest nothing, 
—relics like the taper-stand used by Marie Antoinette 
when she wrote her letters, or the bootjack with which 
Frederick the Great extricated himself from his boots. There 
must be in the concrete imagination depths which it is difficult 
to follow, a power in some men of dreaming because their 
heads are on a particular pillow. The relics, though they 
suggest nothing, act like memoria technica, or the knots some 
people make in their handkerchiefs, suggesting the names 
and therefore the thoughts which stir the imagination to 
exert itself. If that is so, and it must be so, we see little of 
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special folly in relic-hunting, provided always that the 
relic recalls some one or something in whom or which 
a genuine interest is felt. The really contemptible passion is 
the craze to possess a relic of one in whom the collector has 
no manner of interest except this,—that as the man whose 
“relic” is acquired interests others, some share of the feeling 
it inspires will be carried to the credit of its purchaser’s 
account. It is reasonable to buy Shakespeare’s jug for the 
sake of conceiving Shakespeare, base to buy it in order to be 
distinguished as the owner of Shakespeare’s jug. 





ENNUI. 

URELY mankind has sufficient faults and failings of its 
own to answer for, without being called upon to assume 
the responsibility of animal failings as well. An American 
author has discovered that domestic animals, such as cats or 
dogs, are not only subject to ennui, but also display their 
feelings under that infliction after very much the same 
fashion as their human friends,—a fact which no one who has 
kept tame animals will be tempted to deny. But from this 
fact our contemporary, the Daily News, leaps to a perfectly 
unwarrantable conclusion, and boldly asserts that ours is the 
fault, that mankind has inoculated the beast-creation with its 
own particular disease, and that it is civilisation “ which pro- 
duces ennui, not only in men, women, and children, but even 
in cats and dogs.” “ We may well blush,” it continues, “ when 
we think how man has demoralised the dog. We have taught 
the dog to be bored. We have corrupted him by our society.” 
And again :—“ Ennui is one of man’s many inventions; but 
he has taught the unprofitable vice to the domestic, or 
at least to the household, animals,—pupils only too apt 
in evil.” Was ever so monstrous a charge levelled against 
our innocence! The next thing we shall be told is that we 
are the cause that dogs do bark and bite; and that, whatever 
may have been the morality of Dr. Watts, his natural history 
is no better than his poetry. The Daily News, if it is so as- 
sured of the demoralising influence it has exercised upon dogs, 
is weleome to blush for itself; we prefer to maintain that 
dogs sorrow under boredom for the same simple reason that 

they delight to bark and bite, “for ’tis their nature to.” 
Nevertheless, our contemporary, in the course of its mis- 
guided but otherwise most entertaining article, does hit upon 
one great truth. “If we would understand ennui,” it says, 
* once supposed to be the peculiar privilege or punishment of 
mankind, we must examine it in the lower animals.” That is per- 
fectly true, and it is astonishing how, recognising that truth, our 
contemporary should have gone so far astray in its conclusions. 
It simply begs the question when it emphatically declares that 
“ennui is not our inheritance from the ape, or the ascidian.” 
How can it tell that neither monkey nor mollusc has suffered 
from ennui? For aught that the man of science knows, ennui, 
or a weary distaste of present existence, may have been a 
powerful factor in evolution, prompting a mollusc to assume 
vertebra for a change, or driving the monkey to invent speech 
and learn his letters. But leaving all such fanciful specula- 
tions aside, is it not possible, by comparing the outward signs 
and the most apparent causes of boredom in men and animals, 
to arrive at some general idea of the real nature of the com- 
plaint ? To take a wild animal, for instance. In its wild 
state, the lion has probably little time between sleeping, 
hunting, and eating, to feel bored ; shut the lion in a cage, and 
assure him his meals at regular intervals, and you have at once 
a striking illustration of the utmost misery of ennui, of the 
same fretful restlessness and impatient, aimless movements 
which characterise the bored human creature. Both in 
the beast and in the man, ennui means pretty much the 
same thing. In the beast it is the weariness of physical 
inaction; in the man, it is either that or the weariness of 
intellectual inaction. So far from ennui being the outcome of 
civilisation, it is really one of the most animal of human failings. 
Even the boredom of the really clever man finds a parallel 
in the ennui from which animals suffer. When the clever 
man is condemned to conversation with some dull person or 
notorious bore, his sufferings really proceed from an enforced 
mental inaction. His nimble wits, if allowed to go free, would 
scamper round and round and backwards and forwards a 
hundred times while his stolid companion is slowly plodding 
on; just as a dog’s swift speed causes him to range wide over 
the surrounding country, while his slower master sticks to 
the beaten track. Should the master take out his dog 


upon the chain, the poor beast shows immediate signs 
of ennui, or distress resulting from enforced physica] 
inaction. The chain of conversation weighs just as heavily 
upon the man, curbing his excursions of thought with 
violent jerk, and producing the same malaise of ennui, a 
feeling of baffled freedom and enforced dawdling. It is, 
indeed, the weariness of inaction which is at the bottom of 
all our sufferings in this respect. The ennui of the woman 
or man who is blasé, oppressed with a weary disgust of their 
surroundings; the rare ennui of the wise man, and the fre. 
quent ennui of the fool; the ennui of the naughty child, ang 
that of the good little child who really cannot help it; all can 
be traced to the same source,—the weariness consequent upon 
inaction. The languid fine lady of society, who protests that 
everything is a bore, that there is nothing worth doing, and 
that she is sick to death of the world, has often a genuine 
cause for complaint under her affectations. She has soaccus- 
tomed herself to action, either mental or physical, under the 
influence of ever-varying excitements, that, when those stimu- 
lants lose their force, she finds herself condemned to inaction 
for want of a fresh sensation to stimulate her efforts. She 
wants to do something, but she does not know of anything 
that she wants to do; and the discomfort of that want is a 
very real one. To say that her case is the outcome of civilisa- 
tion, is a distinct libel upon the human race. One can find the 
exact parallel of it in the Eastern harems, or among those 
savage races who do not allow their womankind to work; and 
it is only by descending the human scale that one really can 
study the worst cases and most disastrous results of human 
ennui. “Probably savages are never bored,” says our con- 
temporary. Probably not, while they are fighting with Nature, 
or each other, for existence. Certainly they are bored when 
their existence is assured to them and the necessity of action 
is taken away. The Kings of Dahomey must have suffered 
terribly from ennui before they arrived at their last inventions 
for passing the time. Asa matter of fact, the more civilised and 
intellectual the race, the less it suffers from boredom, though, 
of course, there are cases where the mental muscles have been 
pampered into an unhealthy state of flabbiness, and such pam- 
pering necessitates a certain degree of civilisation. The savage 
is more subject to ennui than the civilised man, because he is 
less able to substitute one form of activity for another. The 
man is less subject to ennui than the child, and the child is 
less afflicted by it than the animal. If an illustration were 
needed, it might be found in the extreme forms of human 
revolt against animal nature. There is, for instance, the 
Indian fakir, who seeks to destroy this animal side of 
his nature by sheer physical inaction. He recognises the 
animal craving for movement, and with grim determination 
conquers it, standing still until his tortured muscles decay 
and the desire is gone. Or, again, there is the struggle 
against mental activity upon which the Buddhist or the nun 
is engaged. What does that struggle mean, if it is not a 
desperate method of conquering the animal yearning for 
activity, of destroying ennui by making physical or mental 
inaction a second nature? Ennui is every whit as hereditary 
as hunger or thirst. 


To assume that animals are not subject to ennui in their 
wild state, because the failing is only observed in their domes- 
ticated condition, is a strange form of argument. It is only 
in the latter state that one has any fair opportunity of ob- 
serving them at all. A dog’s impatience of boredom is much 
more pronounced than a man’s, and probably, if we knew it,a 
wolf’s impatience is greater than a dog’s. Cage the wolf or 
the fox, rob them of the natural exercise of their wits or their 
muscles in wandering and hunting, and they will show every 
symptom of the most acute ennui. Man’s case is not very dif- 
ferent. Deprive him of the cause of his activity, or of the 
pleasure of activity, and he too is bored; it does not matter 
whether he is a busy man who suddenly loses his profession, or 
misses the necessity of earning his livelihood, or a mere 
pleasure-seeker whose life has staled the freshness and variety 
of his stimulating sensations, the result is much the same, 
and it is a weariness of inactivity that has brought it about. 
The French sometimes use, instead of the expression 
s’ennuyer, a word which, though condemned by the dictionary 
of the Academy as belonging to vulgar and trivial speech, 
much more nearly expresses their meaning; they say 
s’embéter. The word is old, but, curiously enough, does not 





seem to have been used in this, its later sense or indeed in 
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jts former sense, with any reference to ennui as an animal 
failing. And yet it exactly expresses the fretful impatience 
against restraint of action which the beast displays much 
more obviously than the man does. Mankind is so deter- 
mined to read its own virtues in animals—to discover traces 
of its own courage generosity, self-sacrifice, and even chari- 
table pity in the dog,—that the temptation to read its lesser 
failings also must be great. As far as ennui goes, however, 
men may really hold themselves guiltless. 





GILBERT WHITE OF SELBORNE. 

HE present week marks the hundredth anniversary of the 
death of the Rev. Gilbert White, the author of “The 
Natural History of Selborne.” He wrote but two books, and 
those of the least ambitious kind; for his “ Antiquities of 
Selborne ” preserves the same easy epistolary form into which 
his observations on the natural history of his village are 
thrown; yet his influence has been felt by almost every writer 
on kindred subjects who has succeeded him, his works are 
better known and better valued than at any previous time, 
and a large and enthusiastic society have enrolled themselves 
as his disciples, and are eager to celebrate the affection which 

he has inspired, by some appropriate tribute to his memory. 

But it must not be supposed that White’s claims to the 
regard of English readers have had to await the later recog- 
nition of the end of the nineteenth century. His letters, 
published by his third brother, Benjamin White, the 
“Van Voorst” of his day, through whose printing-house 
the works of Ellis, Pennant, Montagu, and Latham also 
passed, had a rapid and immediate success. White wrote 
just when the world was beginning to realise the greatness 
of little things. The early writers, from the days of Aldro- 
vandus, the naturalist of the Renaissance, to Buffon, were 
either pedants or philosophers; the philosophic concep- 
tion of Nature always tended to conjecture the large and 
the sublime through the misty medium of an intellectual 
telescope ; and this unnaturalness of Nature, which was 
carried to its logical absurdity by Rousseau, was White’s 
real, though not conscious, opportunity. He turned the 
spy-glass round, or put a new lens into it. The sim- 
plicity and truth which gave the new start to the popu- 
lar liking for Nature is part of the man himself; and 
those who delight in his book must often regret the personal 
reticence which makes it so difficult to frame an adequate 
‘picture of his daily life and dealings not only with his animals 
and trees, but with his human parishioners, with whom, in 
his duties as curate, he was in daily contact. In the letters 
which he wrote in his last years to a kindred spirit—Mr. 
Marsham, of Norfolk—we do get a glimpse of the dear old 
gentleman, riding or walking about his parish, “attended 
daily (for though not a sportsman, I still love a dog) 
by a beautiful spaniel with long ears, and a spotted 
nose and legs,” contemplating the elders of the village 
“as they sit in grave debate while the children frolic and 
dance before them.” He was jealous of the honour of his 
profession, and, we may be certain, diligent in its exercise. 
Writing to Mr. Marsham, he inquires: “ Have you read Mr. 
Arthur Young’s ‘ Travels through France’? He says, when 
‘speaking of the French clergy, ‘one did not find among them 
poachers or fox-hunters who, having spent the morning in 
scampering after the hounds, dedicate the evening to the 
bottle, and reel from inebriety to the pulpit.’ Now, pray, who 
is Mr. Young? is he a man of fortune, or one who writes for 
a livelihood ?” Apparently, the reply did not reconcile the 
old Hampshire clergyman to this attack on his profession. 
Young was clearly a revolutionist. ‘“ You cannot abhor the 
doctrines of levellers and republicans more than I do,” he 
adds, in a subsequent letter. “I was born and bred a gentle- 
man, and I hope I shall be allowed to die such.” Yet, in spite 
of his resentment, the last words which he wrote, five days 
before his death, were in praise of Young’s “ Warning to 
England from the Example of France.” 

The charm of personal benevolence and quaint humour 
which pervades all his observations on natural history has 
possibly diverted attention from the great ingenuity and in- 
sight with which Gilbert White approached his favourite 
subject. He was a most quick and accurate observer; 
methodical in all his habits, and with industry and a power 
of taking pains which might not be suspected from the easy, 
gossiping form of his letters. 





A fac-simile of his daily | 


“ calendar ” of “natural productions and occurrences” gives 
some clue to the laborious side of his character. Nine parallel 
columns, each headed in manuscript “ printed” with an ex- 
quisite finish, which recalls Porson’s notes on the leaves of 
his favourite classics, contained his daily observations on sun, 
wind, rain, weather, trees in leaf, fungi, plants, mosses, birds 
and animals, and general notes. These were recorded in a 
beautiful Italian hand, and all the memoranda, whether from 
observation or gossip, are given in graceful and consecutive 
form, whether he were recording a “ sweet even,” or the rick- 
ing of his meadow-hay. “For many months,” he writes, “I 
carried a list in my pocket of the birds that were to be 
remarked ; and as I rode or walked about my business, I noted 
each day the continuance or omission of each bird’s song; 
so that I am as sure of the certainty of my facts as 
any man can be of any transaction whatsoever.” His eyes, 
trained by years of watching, were as quick as his intelligence 
was rapid. “On July 12th, I had a fair opportunity of con- 
templating the motions of the fern-owl, as it was playing 
round a large oak that swarmed with fern-chafers. The 
powers of its wing were wonderful, exceeding, if possible, the 
various evolutions and quick turns of the swallow genus. But 
the circumstance which pleased me most, was that I saw it 
distinctly, and more than once, put out its short leg while on 
the wing, and by a bend of the head deliver somewhat into its 
mouth. If it takes any part of its prey with its foot, as I have 
now the greatest reason to suppose it does these chafers, 
I no longer wonder at the use of its middle toe, which is 
curiously furnished with a serrated claw.” To see the motion 
of a fern-owl’s leg in the dusk is a very good “ observation,” 
even for a practised spectator. He also noticed the peculiar 
flight of ravens “ striking and cuffing ” each other on the wing 
in a kind of playful skirmish, when they frequently turn on 
their backs with a loud croak, and seem to be falling 
to the ground. When this odd gesture betides them, 
he adds, “they are scratching themselves with one foot, 
and thus lose their centre of gravity!” There we must be 
allowed to doubt the accuracy of White’s eyes; but for an 
early naturalist he made very few mistakes. His pet foible 
was the hibernation of swallows. Though he had a brother 
living at Gibraltar, who gave him facts as to migration which 
he had himself observed, White always entertained a hope 
that some of his favourite birds stayed with him during the 
winter, and could be discovered in their “ hibernaculum ” if 
only he were clever enough to find it. So he collected all 
the instances he could of martins and swallows observed late, 
or benumbed in holes and crevices, and diligently sought for 
them himself. The yearly retreat of his pet tortoise in the 
winter months always set him on this research. The high 
banks of Selborne Hangers seemed “a ready and obvious 
retreat ” for the swallows; so did the waters at the bottom of 
lakes and mill-pools, over which he observed them flying late 
in the season; and he was a diligent attendant when old walls 
were pulled down, or ponds cleared out, when he hoped to find 
the swallows, like bats or efts, lurking in crevices or half- 
frozenmud. In the absence of any certain data, such curiosity 
was not misplaced. In another, and perhaps more scientific, 
inquiry, his judgment has been fully borne out by the late 
Charles Darwin. He guessed that the reason why lands sub- 
ject to frequent floods are always poor is because the worms are 
drowned. “ Earthworms,” he writes, “though in appearance 
a small and despicable link in the chain of Nature, yet, if lost, 
would make a lamentable chasm. For, to say nothing of half 
the birds and some quadrupeds which are entirely supported 
by them, worms seem to be great promoters of vegetation, which 
would proceed but lamely without them, by boring, perfora- 
ting, and loosening the soil, and rendering it pervious to rains 
and the fibres of plants. Worms probably provide new soil 
for hills and slopes where the rain washes it away, so that 
without worms the earth would soon become cold, hard-bound, 
and void of fermentation.” In contrast to this purely scien- 
tific observation, we may take his delightful fancies about the 
echo, and his experiments on his bees with a speaking- 
trumpet, to ascertain whether they could hear at all, and 
so be open to the ill effects of an echo, as Virgil asserted 
they were. As a companion, White found the “loqua- 
cious nymph” of the Selborne echo beyond all praise, 
“of whose complacency and decent reserve more may be said 
than can with truth of every individual of her sex,” since she 
never spoke until addressed. It is true that the echo has very 
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little to do with the Natural History of the parish. But 
White’s was an inquisitive nature where his interest was 
aroused ; and so long as men, and women also, wish to know 
more of all the small and pretty things of country life, and 
are contented to like and admire them without inquiring into 
their “tendencies,” whether to reversion, parasitism, or any- 
thing else, the gossip of the old Hampshire clergyman will 
continue to preserve its interest and its charm. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR WILFRID LAWSON ON THE VETO BILL. 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE ‘*SPECTATOR,”] 

S1r,—Your article on the Hyde Park Veto Demonstra- 
tion, in the Spectator of June 17th, charges the demon- 
strators with being illogical and with having no “moral 
basis.” Will you allow me a little space to try to defend 
these unfortunate persons and myself at the same time? As 
to myself, you say that I “intimated that the right” pro- 
posed to be conferred on the public by the Veto Bill “arose 
out of the teetotalers being a majority.” I never said any- 
thing of the kind. I do not know what Sir W. Harcourt’s 
Bill has to do specially with teetotalers, whose numbers are 
quite unknown. It is a Bill which, when it becomes an Act, 
will make more complete, and it is hoped more satisfactory, 
the veto-power on the issue of drink-licences already possessed 
by the Magistrates. Everybody now says there are too many 
public-houses! This arises, of course, from the Magistrates 
not having sufficiently exercised the veto-power with which 
they have been so long entrusted. It is now proposed that 
they shall be compelled to exercise that power in districts 
where a preponderating opinion of moderate drinkers, drink- 
sellers, teetotalers, and drunkards is expressed in favour of 
its complete exercise. In all other districts their discretion to 
veto or to license will remain exactly as it is now. You will 
see, therefore, that I said nothing about a “ majority of teeto- 
talers,” the whole point of the Bill being that it gives to 
citizens at large a power at present confined to a very small 
portion of the citizens,—viz., the Magistrates. I presume 
that you think that even the Magistrates ought not to 
have this power, for you say “a majority has no right to 
dictate diet to a minority;” and I suppose it must be even 
worse for a minority of Magistrates to “ dictate diet” 
to a majority of the inhabitants of a licensing district. 
Moreover, if there is to be no dictation of diet, what is 
to be said of the penalties for the sale of unsound meat 
or unwholesome vegetables, for which plenty of purchasers 
are to be found? According to your axiom, it must be wrong 
for the Law to step in and interfere between the sellers and 
buyers of these articles. You cannot say that they are more 
injurious than alcohol. 

By-the-way, I have never asserted that alcohol is “ wicked 
mm se,” as you seem to suppose. My notion is that there is 
some good use for everything. You probably have heard the 
phrase, “ Tapping the Admiral.” This took its rise from the 
bringing home the body of an Admiral preserved in alcohol, 
to which the sailors by some means got access, with evil 
results. My idea of alcohol is that it is an excellent 
thing for preserving dead bodies, but that it is badly 
employed when it is put into living bodies. Doubtless you 
will think me very foolish for taking such a view of one 
of the “good creations of God.” But some of the authori- 
ties on my side are perhaps worthy of some consideration. 
Shakespeare described alcohol as “an enemy which men put 
into their mouths to steal away their brains” The late Sir 
William Gull said it was “the most destructive agent ” known 
to the faculty. The Lancet, not long since, called it the great 
“ disintegrator ” of society ; and some years since Mr. Walter, 
the proprietor of the Times, described it as “the Devil in 
solution.” Now, I want to show that we are logical in the 
attitude which we take up with regard to this aleohol. This is 
our syllogism :—A trade in that which “ disintegrates” society 
ought to be prohibited. The liquor-trade answers to that 
description. Therefore the liquor-trade ought to be prohibited, 
and we support Sir William Harcourt’s Bill because it affords 
increased facilities for its prohibition. 

No doubt you will dispute our premises, and hold either 
that the trade does more good than harm, or that, even if it be 
harmful, we have no right to stop it. You may have informa- 











tion which we Co not possess, proving that the trade is ye 
beneficial to the nation. About all that I do not wish to 
dispute with you at present. I only am trying to show that 
the prohibitionists, from their standpoint, are not so illogical 
as you have tried to make them out. As to our moral basis 
so long as the State commissions twenty thousand good 
clergyman to put up every Sunday the beautiful petition 
“Lead us not into temptation,” it seems to me that the 
immorality rests with those who insist—feeling themselves 
secure from temptation—on sowing broadcast among the 
people those allurements to drinking which I heard Arch. 
deacon Farrar declare “ light the fires of hell in ten thousand 
homes.”—I am, Sir, &e., 

1 Grosvenor Crescent, June 21st. WIuLFrrip Lawson, 

[What is the meaning of this whole letter, if Sir Wilfrig 
Lawson does not assume alcohol to be bad in se, like diseased 
meat, in fact? We say it is good, except in excess, like water. 
—ED. Spectator. | 





THE SUPPLY OF CURATES. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—I confess to have taken up your article in the Spectator 
of June 17th, thinking to find that the candidates for Orders 
at the Trinity ordinations had fallen off, or that the younger 
clergy were in for it for preferring by so large a majority the 
duties of chaplain to a year’s yachting expedition, to those of an 
East-End curacy, according to the paragraph which has lately 
been going the rounds of the papers. I find instead a rebuke 
to the laity for allowing the burden of the supply of curates 
to rest on the beneficed clergy. I don’t see how we can resist 
your conclusions, either that the clergy must become largely 
celibate like the Romish priesthood, or, if they marry, that 
they must resign themselves to live as artisans live, and bring 
up their children to handicrafts, in which case they will 
assimilate to the Dissenting minister of the poorertype. You 
doubt if the laity would like either change; but when you 
say that, ‘with one or other they will have to put up, unless 
a strong effort is made to increase the endowments of the 
Church,” I am desirous to ask, “Is there no other way?” 
Increase of endowments is not popular,—it has been tried and 
failed. It is less likely than ever to succeed now, with the 
ery for Disendowment in the air. “ Why,” men ask, “should 
we permanently increase Church endowments merely to pro- 
vide prey for the spoiler? It is not business.” 

I venture to suggest that it is income we want, not capital. 
The remedy for the present distress is to revert to the divine 
rule that “they who preach the Gospel should live of the 
Gospel.” Endowments were never meant to obscure that 
truth. That they have tended to do so is their great disad- 
vantage. For, finding an endowment in every parish, and 
carelessly assuming that what was found (or made) sufficient 
in former days, is sufficient now, notwithstanding the great 
increase alike in population and the cost of living, the laity have 
left the clergy to struggle on as they best can, not considering 
(probably because it is not put plainly before them) that it is 
their business to supplement their ancestors’ endowments by 
their own generosity. 

The Bishop of Lincoln reminded us the other day of the 
large annual income derived by the wealthy, not from land 
from which the old endowments came, but from trades and 
businesses, which he called “the untithed wealth of the pre- 
sent century.” What was wanted was to have the principle 
which produced the gift of tithes in the first instance, ex- 
tended to the newly attained wealth of the nineteenth century, 
which came from commercial life, from the factory and Stock 
Exchange, and from those new forms of investment in and out 
of England which had sprung up in such a wonderful way. 
This new wealth needed to be sanctified with the old principle. 

Income-tax is now payable yearly on some 600 millions. 
One halfpenny in the pound on this sum would produce 
£1,250,000, more than the million raised annually in small 
sums by different clubs for the purposes of football, to which 
the Archbishop of Canterbury lately alluded, and upon which 
he is supposed to have cast longing eyes for the Additional 
Curates’ Society. But one halfpenny in the pound is not the 
old plan, or the Scripture plan, of giving. We can find 
nowhere any indication that the CLristian’s offering should 
be less than the tenth which the Jew paid. On the contrary, 
we are told on the Highest Authority, “ Except your righteous- 
ness shall exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and 
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Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” : 

There may be a difficulty about supplementing the income 
of our parish priest, for as it has been cynically said, “No 
gentleman can take money from another, except a clergyman 
at Easter.” But Churchmen (who have now generally re- 
yived the old custom of Easter offerings) can, at any rate, as 
you have pointed out, lighten the burden which at present 
weighs very heavily upon the beneficed clergy, by gladly pro- 
viding the stipends of their assistant-curates. Churchwardens 
might devote one-third of the Sunday offertories in the year 
to this purpose, the great advantage of ile offertory over the 
subscription-list being that all can join in it. Church officials 
need not fear that their own salaries will run short. No one 
suffers from acting justly, and congregations will loyally 
support those who act upon principle and plan. Neither 
church fees, nor schools, nor missions, nor hospitals, nor 
any of the other outside objects which have claims on the 
offertory, will be “one penny the worse” because the curates 
are paid by those to whom they minister. 

The cry for more money is universal. Money for religious 
work we sadly want, money we must have; but there will be 
no lack of money if only Church people are plainly taught to 
give on principle, and not on impulse; and if once they grasp 
the idea that it is a religious duty to retarn to Him who gives 
it a definite portion of each man’s income. We have divine 
authority for fixing the amount to be set apart at not less than 
one-tenth, and apostolic precept for storing it on the first day 
of the week.—I am, Sir, &c., 


The Church House, S.W., June 19th. F. H. Rooke. 





THE POVERTY OF THE CLERGY. 
(To THe EpiTor OF THE “SPEcTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—This subject is evidently pressing heavily on the hearts 
of those who have the care and oversight of the churches, and 
that, too, from the plainest and most urgent point of view,— 
viz. the difficulty of making right provision for the simple, 
decent maintenance of men without whom the work of the 
ministry must be left undone. May I be allowed to point out 
two ways in which this may be done? One, the ordination of 
men who are not separated from secular callings, but who, for 
all that, have time and opportunity and dedicated purpose of 
heart, that would enable them to offer themselves for the work 
of the ministry, without burden to the Church for their 
maintenance ; the other, recurrence to the free-will payment 
of the tithe (the tenth part of a man’s income), as a fund 
primarily for the sustentation of the clergy. 

Against both these methods much, I know, might be said; 
but in favour of both the sure warrant of Holy Scripture, as 
well as the earlier practice of the Church, may, I think, be 
found; and the Bishops may feel sure that no pressure would 
be needed on their part—but only due and proper regulation 
—to secure a helpful measure of response to both these 
methods in the hearts of many faithful men in the ranks of 
the churches, who share with them the recognition of the 
grave and serious need of the Church in this our day.—I am, 
Sir, &e., F. Haiaeu. 

The Limes, Alsager, Cheshire, June 20th. 





THE LABOURER IN NEW ZEALAND. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—In the Spectator of March 11th appears a letter on 
the condition of the labourer here, and the rate of wages 
paid. I think it is a crying shame that “ globe-trotters” 
seem to get the rubbish they write home inserted so often in 
the papers. As a labourer, in a broad sense, who has lived 
here for some fifteen years, I give an unqualified denial to the 
statement that “10s. a day is the lowest he (the labourer) will 
accept.” Now, what are the actual facts? Until less than 
two years ago, labour was leaving our shores by hundreds, 
unable to get work at all. Of late, a reaction, accompanied 
by a rise in the price of most live-stock, has taken place, and 
no doubt labour is once more in some request. 

But, as to wages, our local Highway Board, for example, 
pays but 5s. a day for road-work. Our Government but 6s. 
to 6s. 6d. for permanent-way men, and so on. Turn to 
Special labour, say a competent bush-feller, who may be 
termed a cut above the labourer, he can earn 1s. an hour in 
some parts, and by excessive strain might touch 10s. a day,— 
7s. to 8s. is the utmost, as a rule. Now, these are the real facts 





of the case; and your correspondent might have gathered 
from a recent speech of our late Governor Onslow, in Surrey, 
that there was by no means an unlimited call for labour at 
present here, unless accompanied with a small capital—I am, 
Sir, &e., 

Hamilton, New Zealand, May 14th. 

P.S.—The Government has let certain contracts on the 
railways to small parties of labourers on a co-operative system, 
in place of letting in bulk to a big contractor. This, in some 
cases, has enabled the party to divide a sum amongst them, 
giving to each a high rate, say 9s., of wages; but this does 
not apply in any way to the Colony at large, and is only in 
its infancy. 


THOMAS OSLER. 


MR. FOWLER’S REMINISCENCES OF AYLESBURY. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE “* SpecrTarTor.’’] 

Sir,—As the story Mr. Fowler tells (in his “ Echoes of Old 
County Life”) of Lord Southampton and Mr. Mowbray 
Morris has found its way into many reviews besides your own 
(in the Spectator of June 17th), perhaps those who think it 
amusing may care to hear it properly told. In its present 
form it is only a stupid and pointless impertinence. 

When Mr. Morris first hunted in the Vale of Aylesbury 
(where, I may observe, his acquaintance with Mr. Poole, 
the tailor, was, pace Mr. Fowler the innkeeper, confined to 
buying clothes from him), being a light weight and well 
mounted, he generally managed to see what the hounds were 
doing. On one occasion he was considered by Lord South- 
hampton (a masterful man in the field, and, as many are 
aware, one of the prototypes of Lord Scamperdale) to have 
been responsible for an untoward check. The hounds had 
been overridden, said his lordship (who was perfectly aware of 
Mr. Morris’s connection with the Times), by that “ d—d leading 
article.’ The name stuck, and is doubtless still remembered 
by many who can recall the sport in the Vale five-and-forty 
years ago. Not long afterwards Mr. Morris was following 
Lord Southampton over a fence more closely than prudence 
or etiquette permitted. On landing, his lordship turned in 
his saddle and, in a burst of Homeric wrath, stigmatised the 
offender as a “ d—d following article.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

An Op HUNTER. 


A NEW FOSTER-MOTHER FOR KITTENS. 

[To THE Epiror or THE “SPecTaToR.” | 
Sir,—A somewhat similar incident to that recorded by Mr. 
Egerton in the Spectator of June 3rd took place some 
years back at Northrepps Hall, near Cromer, the seat 
of the late Sir Fowell Buxton. A large colony of parrots 
and macaws had been established there, for whom a home 
had been provided near the house in a large open aviary, 
with hutches for them to lay in. But the birds as a 
rule preferred the woods, at any rate during the summer, 
only coming home at feeding-time, when, on the well-known 
tinkling of the spoon on the tin containing their food, a large 
covey of gaily plumaged birds came fluttering down to the 
feeding-place, presenting « sight not often to be seen in Eng- 
land. The hutches being then practically deserted, a cat found 
one of them a convenient place to kitten in. While the mother- 
cat was away foraging, one of the female parrots paid a chance 
visit to the place, and finding the young kittens in her nest, at 
once adopted them as her own, and was found by Lady 
Buxton’s man covering her strange adopted children with her 
wings. Whether this practice was continued, as in Mr. 
Egerton’s case, or only adopted on this one occasion, I cannot 
say. 

May I be permitted to add another count to the in 
dictment against the “odious” and “odorous ” black-beetle 
or “cockroach,” formulated in your amusing article on 
“Household Pests”? The wretched creature is very fond of 
the paste with which in former days (one seldom sees them 
now) the paper titles of books were affixed to their backs. 
When living on the Undercliff of the Isle of Wight, my house 
swarmed with these foul insects. They drowned them- 
selves in one’s milk, swam in one’s soup, and nibbled one’s 
pastry. They even invaded our beds ; nor was it conducive to 
a nigbt’s calm repose, on turning down the bedclothes, to see 
one or more of these wretches scurrying away over the sheets. 
We laid traps for them—a very clever dodge—by filling soup- 
plates with beer, with a fringe of split sticks resting on the 
ground, by which they might climb, and after having drunk their 
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fill, lose their heads, tumble in and be drowned. The abundance 
of these pests may be gathered when I say that one morning 
we found between twenty and thirty of various ages, sizes, 
and colours drowned in the beer in our own bedroom. My 
study having the kitchen fireplace behind it, was a favourite 
resort for these horrible insects. On the shelves by the fire- 
place there were a number of volumes with the white paper 
labels I have spoken of. These labels, to my annoyance, I 
found gradually disappearing; not peeling off, but wasting 
away in comminuted fragments. For some time this was'a 
mystery to me; at last, while I sat writing late at the other 
side of the room, I was conscious of slight rustlings and 
scrapings by the fireplace, and on examining my bookshelves 
I found the cockroaches making their supper on the backs of my 
books. 

Subsequent alterations in the house removed the kitchen, 
and the loss of the warmth which cockroaches so much 
delight in made them shift their quarters, and the injury to 
my library ceased; and the kitchen being in a remote part of 
the house, their visits to the bedrooms became less frequent. 
Like the writer of the article, I tried a hedgehog. The 
worthy animal did his best. He devoured cockroaches to 
repletion, an over-full meal sometimes making him almost a 
greater nuisance than the insects themselves. But what 
could one do among so many? He died at last, I believe, 
from over-devotion to his task, and his praiseworthy but 
ineffectual attempts to rid us of the pest came to an end. 


Not so the pest itself, and but for the structural alterations I . 


have mentioned, and carefully stopping all the crannies in 

which the cockroaches nestled by the fireplace, it would have 

been as great as ever. Eumunt VENABLES. 
36 Brook Street, Bath, June 19th. 





BIRD-NAMES. 
[To THe EpiTor oF THE ‘“‘ SPECTATOR,” | 

Srr,—The number of birds—“ dicky-birds,” shall we call 
them ?—which are familiarly known by Christian names is 
probably much larger than your correspondent supposes. 
May I add a few to last week’s list? Besides Tom Tit, there 
is “ Tom Noddy,” the puffin (“ Tammie Norrie” or “ Tammas ” 
in Scotland); “Tom Harry,” the skua; and “ Tom Pudding,” 
the dabchick. The “Jacks,” as we should suppose, are 
commoner still,—Jack Daw, Jack Sparrow, Jack Snipe, Jack 
Nicker (the goldfinch), Jack Curlew (the whimbrel), and Jack 
Saw (the goosander). The town-sparrow is surely “ Jack” 
rather than “ Dick,” at least when he is given his name in 
full ; although his somewhat distant cousin, the hedge-sparrow, 
is certainly “Dick Durnock.” “Willie” is the guillemot. 
“Billy Biter ” (the titmouse) is one who bites Billy, I suppose, 
and cannot be fairly pressed into the list. 

It is very interesting to know that the cock-bird is always 
the “ tom-bird” in Oxfordshire; but in none of these cases is 
there the least probability that the question of sex is involved 
in the name. The hen-tit is quite as properly called “ Tom,” 
as the hen-daw is called “Jack,” or the cock-parrot “ Poll.” 
On the other hand, Jenny Wren is always a lady with those in 
the secret of “joly Robyn,” and the modern spirit of scientific 
inquiry will not easily dispel the lore acquired by the students 
of “unnatural” history. “ Kitty Wren” may possibly be only 
a corruption of “cutty wren,’—a name common enough in 
some parts of the country. “ Mag,” “ Madge,” or “ Margot ” 
(Margaret), the magpie, is of course either the cock or the 
hen, and so perhaps for the other “ Madge,”—the owl. (“I'll 
sit in a barn with Madge-howlett,” says Ben Jonson, “and 
catch mice first.”) 

With beasts, however, the Christian name seems usually 
given, originally at least, to distinguish the sexes. We speak 
of a tom-cat, as we do of a dog-fox, a tib-cat as a doe-rabbit. 
There isa billy-goat, and a nanny-goat, a jack-ass and a jenny- 
ass; and every one has read of Cowper’s “wild jack-hare. Is 
there a Christian name for the “doe,” one wonders, to match 
with “Jack”? ‘“ Wat” isa friendly name for either. Shake- 
speare’s “ poor Wat,” who— 

“Far off upon the hill, 
Stands on his hinder legs with listening ear.” 
“ Jackanape,” too, is used indifferently for the male or female 
monkey, and in many parts “Jack Ass” will stand for a 
“Neddy ” of either sex. The feminine names do not seem to 
stand the wear of time so well as the masculine. 
When we come to fishes, “ Jack” is still the favourite; the 








pike is a “ Jack,” and “Jack Spratt” is a fish in the market, 
as well as the hero of the nursery-rhyme. John Dory and 
Tom Cod are, I fear, not genuine instances, but corruptions 
out of foreign tongues. Amongst insects, is there not some. 
“ Jack ”-name for Daddy Longlegs, or the glow-worm? In the 
choice of names, alliteration, or at least a general feeling for 
assonance, generally plays an important part; and the names 
from which the selection is made, are the everyday names of 
our ancestors. It is Robin Redbreast, Tom Tit, and Dick 
Durnock. The daw, like many another bird, gave a hint to 
the name-makers by his cry; but how came “ Wat” for the 
hare and “Madge” for the owl? And why are all donkeys 
called “ Neddy ” ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Broad Plain, Bristol. GEORGE Hare LEonarp. 








POETRY. 


A BALLAD OF AUTHORS AND BOOKS. 
In the coves of the Island of Treasure, 
On the tropical Beach of Falese, 
I have taken unlimited pleasure, 
Wafted there by a favouring breeze. 
I have lingered with Tang and his Bookmen, 
I have Gossiped the day long with Gosse, 
But have wearied of Stead and his spook-men, 
And have steadfastly wished for their loss. 





I have studied Vanbrugh and Pinero, 
Ford and Webster, Kit Marlowe and Jones ; 
Whilst, to me, Oscar Wilde was a hero, 
With his wittily cynical tones: 
But, so long as “ A Doll’s House ” the craze is, 
I am sure that the public might see 
If they wish for a play that amazes, 
They can get one much better from me. 


I have shared in each joy and each sorrow 
Of the garrulous “ Warriors Three,” 
I have travelled in Spain with George Borrow, 
I have tasted the Autocrat’s tea, 
I have listened to Barrie’s sweet “ Thrumming,” 
And enjoyed “ Lady Windermere’s Fan,” 
But I think of the writer who’s coming, 
And I wonder if I am the man. 








ART. 


PICTURE GALLERIES AND A PORTFOLIO. 
Av the Fine Art Society’s Galleries a collection is on view 
of drawings by Mr. Linley Sambourne. There are drawings 
contributed to Punch during recent years (the early draw- 
ings were destroyed on the blocks), there are the well-known. 
illustrations to the Water Babies, and some other designs; in 
all, two hundred and forty-two. 

In the succession of men who have practised in Punch that 
mixed art of humorous illustration, drawing with legend 
attached, which sprang from Hogarth’s ideas, Mr. Linley 
Sambourne holds an interesting place. It is probable that 
his talent did not fit easily into any of the branches into which 
that humorous illustration has divided itself—political, social, 
sporting, and so forth—and would most naturally have ex- 
pressed itself in free, whimsical inventions of its own; it 
is in work like the designs for Punch’s Almanacs that this 
bent has had freest scope, but Punch has turned Mr. Sam- 
bourne’s grotesque invention to account for political satire, 
fanciful portraiture, illustration of stories, and so forth, and 
to very good purpose in each case. 

By way of emphasising this real gift of Mr. Sambourne’s, 
it may be convenient shortly to say what he is not; for some 
expressions used in the preface to the catalogue by Mr. Spiel- 
mann, eulogistic enough in intention, are not very apt in ex- 
pression, and may bewilder the visitor. ‘Though a humourist 
(and a brilliant one, too,) by necessity,” says Mr. Spielmann, 
“he is a classic by feeling; though an impressionist by cir- 
cumstances, he is a pre-Raphaelite in sentiment.” The picture 
of the artist driven by necessity to joke brilliantly is funny, 
and it would be hard to say what exactly the words “ Classic,” 
“ Impressionist,” and “ pre-Raphaelite” convey to the writer; 
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but perhaps he means by them that Mr. Sambourne enjoys 
elaborating his work in some detail (“ pre-Raphaelite”), but is 
forced by stress of weekly production to simplify it (Im- 
pressionist ”). “Classic” appears to mean that he designs 
“symbolical female figures, of which he is so fine a draughts- 
man.” “ These,” Mr. Spielmann adds, “ may be as statuesque 
as a Grecian sculpture; but they are always flesh and blood, 
and just realistic enough to suggest a latent protest in the 
breast of Mrs. Grundy,—to suggest a protest, nothing more.” 
Now, any one who examines these symbolical female figures 
with a critical eye, will see that there is nothing classic about 
them in any useful sense of the word, and nothing Grecian ; 
nor is the drawing fine in any useful sense of that word. The 
sine is very mechanically precise, but really very loose; it 
follows no form closely and flexibly ; it is stiff and cast-iron- 
like in character. What Mr. Spielmann perhaps means is that 
the figures are all rather stiff and heavy, and in that sense 
like statues; and this is true of the other figures, as well 
as of the symbolical females, We disentangle, then, that the 
figures are a little stiff. But not too stiff, it seems, for they 
are quite incompatibly like flesh and blood, and yet not too 
like flesh and blood, only enough like to have an extraordinary 
effect on the breast of Mrs. Grundy. It seems unlikely that 
even Mrs. Grundy but Mr. Spielmann knows best. 

Mr. Sambourne, then, is rather stiff and very general in 
his rendering of life; he is not a draughtsman in the sense 
in which his colleague Charles Keene was a draughtsman, a 
life-like draughtsman. Likeness in the restricted sense, when 
he gets it, has the look of something traced from a photo- 
graph. But his line is clear, precise, explanatory, and is often 
decoratively well disposed. For it is as a designer rather 
than as a draughtsman that Mr. Sambourne’s merits appear. 
He makes amusing reductions of objects for his purposes, 
and loves to join them in elaborate groups, which are 
carpentered with a great deal of skill. But still more does 
histalentappearin the grotesque point with which thoseimages 
are made. His perversions, his combinations in which a man’s 
face is mixed with a beast’s, or his head fitted to a bird’s body, 
are examples in point; there is one capital instance where 
types of different nations are seen fluttering round the Hiffel 
Tower, and there are awesome perversions of various states- 
men. Perhaps the most striking instance in the show of this 
invention that hits on an emblematic image with an effect of 
epigram or satire, is the picture of the newspapers putting 
about at the word of command. The image was present m 
speech, but it was ingenious to think of the newspaper sheet 
as the sail of a yacht. The monkey at work on the map of 
Africa is another good satirical idea well executed, and many 
more might be added. 

Those who remember Mr. Francis James’s collection of 
water-colours some years ago at the Dudley Gallery, will be 
glad to see his work at Van Wisselingh’s, off New Bond 
Street. Mr. James is one of the few water-colourists among 
us who have a respect for their material, and treat it so that 
it is effective. Every one who goes into the Gallery must 
notice how pleasant the general effect of the walls is; and 
this is because the dainty character of the medium is not 
transgressed, but yet is used with a broad sense of what 
will make a telling chequer of colour when hung on a wall. 
Mr. James has trained himself to great nicety of drawing with 
the brush in his study of flowers, and the same skill comes 
out in architectural drawing, like the interior of Santa 
Maria dei Miracoli, one of a number of Venetian subjects. 
For depth of colour, the first drawing in the room (Geraniums 
and Primula) is very remarkable, and the Mauve and Grey 
Orchid is very delicate and beautiful. The Window at Rothen- 
burg, with its pots of geraniums, is an ingenious and pretty 
arrangement, and there are many other examples of things seen 
with a painter’s eye. 

Those readers of the Spectator who admire the French 
Romantics, and who have not already found their way to 
Messrs. Laurie’s Gallery at 15 Old Bond Street, ought not to 
miss the fine Corots, Millets, Daubignys, Rousseaus, &c., 
which are on view there, along with a good Gainsborough and 
a remarkable portrait of a young girl, attributed to Velasquez. 
The skill of the painting and the colour scheme make the 
attribution reasonable enough, but the dress, pose of the arms, 
treatment of the hands, and so on, have an English look. In 
any case, the picture is a very fine one. Messrs. Laurie have 
issued an illustrated catalogue of the collection. 
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The portfolio of photographs after pictures by Mr. Whistler, 
exhibited last year in London, has at length been issued, and 
is to be seen at Messrs. Goupil’s, the publishers. The photo- 
graphs are twenty-four in number, and excellent souvenirs 
of the pictures. For motto, there is a parting-shot at the 
Attorney-General in the quotation of his statement: “I do 
not know when so much amusement has been afforded to the 
British public as by Mr. Whistler’s pictures.” The tables are 
now turned with a vengeance. What was caviare to the 
Attorney-General, looks very much like the masterpiece in 
painting of a generation. At the same Gallery are to be seen 
several pictures by Mr. Charles Conder, whose work at the 
Champ de Mars has been so remarkable these last two years 
for the beauty of its colour and the poetry of its feeling. It 
may be hoped that Mr. Corder’s work will soon be better 
known in London. D. S. M. 








BOOKS. 


——>——__ 
A LEAP IN THE DARK.* 


Proressor Dicey is the Burke of our generation, and a 
Burke who never forgets to write and argue like a gentleman, 
—a Burke, too, whose pages are never stained with furious 
rhetoric or half-crazy prejudices. He is strong, indeed, just 
where Burke was weak; and his scrupulous fairness of mind 
and intense desire not to misrepresent his opponents, gives to 
all he writes the qualities which we miss in the Reflections on 
the French Revolution. Professor Dicey’s latest contribu- 
tion to the Home-rule controversy is fully as able and con- 
vincing as England’s Case against Home-rule or The Verdict. 
To say that is to say everything, for those books left nothing 
unsaid on the points with which they were concerned. A Leap 
in the Dark is a detailed criticism of the new Constitution for 
Great Britain and Ireland proposed by the Home-rule Bill. 
In it is to be found a complete account of the meaning of the 
measure. A Bill, or, indeed, an Act of Parliament, considered 
in the abstract, is a neutral thing. It is like an acid in a 
bottle. No chemical action takes place till it is applied to 
other substances. Professor Dicey shows us what will be the 
operation of the Home-rule Bill, how it will affect the Con- 
stitution, and what will be the result when it is translated 
into action within the body politic. 

One of the ways in which he shows us the true meaning of 
the Home-rule Bill is to set forth some of the things which a 
Home-rule Parliament may do. Here, though in greater 
detail, he follows a plan pursued in two articles which appeared 
in these columns, to which he refers. We may tabulate as 
follows an enlarged and improved version. 


The Irish Parliament will be able to do, among others, any 
of the following things :— 

(1.) Abolish the writ of Habeas Corpus. 

(2.) Abolish trial by jury. 

(3.) Enact that all offences against the Irish Government 
shall be tried at Dublin. 

(4.) Create a new crime of “sedition ” punishable as severely 
as treason. 

(5.) Impose or abolish the penalty of death in regard to any 
crime. 

(6.) Render libels on, or acts of disrespect to, the Roman 
Catholic religion or the priesthood punishable by fine and 
imprisonment of a severe kind. 

(7.) Alter the electoral law in such a way that there will be 
no check whatever on priestly influence at elections. 

(8.) After six years, virtually deprive the North of Ireland 
of representation. 

(9.) Pass severe Coercion Acts in regard to Ulster, placing 
the lives and properties of the inhabitants at the mercy of 
police officers and Magistrates appointed by the Dublin 
Government. 

(10.) Pass retrospective Acts punishing Magistrates and 
police officers who, under former Governments, carried out the 
orders of the Law Courts. 

(11.) Abolish the right to recover debts incurred before 1893. 

(12.) Compensate tenants (by means of a special land-tax ?) 
who suffered by obedience to the Land League. 

(13.) Set up State lotteries. 


* A Leap in the Dark; or, Our New Constitution. By A. V. Dicey, Q.C.,. 
B.C.L., &c. London: John Murray. 
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(14.) Grant licences to gambling-houses. 

(15.) Pay bounties. 

(16.) Repeal the Factory Acts. 

(17.) Pass resolutions, disobedience to which would be 
vegarded as unpatriotic. 

(18.) Pass Acts of indemnity which would in effect do away 
with the restrictions imposed on the Irish Legislature. 

(19.) Pass ex post facto legislation directed, for example, 
against the “ murderers of Mitchelstown.” 

(20.) Pass laws impairing the obligation of a contract,—do, 
that is, more than can be done by the States of New York or 
Texas. 

(21.) Give State recognition to athletic clubs which would, 
in fact, be regiments of armed volunteers. 

(22.) Alter the laws in regard to banking and bills of 
exchange in such a way that Ireland would be flooded with 
paper-money. 

Professor Dicey has put the net result of the powers given 
to and withheld from the Irish Parliament in the following 
admirable sentence :— : 


“To the Irish Parliament the authors of the new constitution 
in effect say: ‘You may raise no soldiers, you may not yourself 
summon volunteers for the defence of your country, you shall not 
impose customs on foreign goods, and are therefore forbidden to 
follow a policy of protection approved of by every civilised State 
except England ; you shall neither establish nor endow a church, 
you shall not by providing salaries for your priesthood at once 
lighten the burdens of the flock, and improve the position of the 
pastor; these things, not to speak of many others, you are for- 
bidden to do, though there are many wise statesmen who deem 
that the courses of action from which you are debarred would 
conduce to the dignity and the prosperity of Ireland; but there 
is one thing which you may do, you may sanction breach of faith, 
you may encourage dishonesty, you may enjoin fraud, you may 
continue to teach the worst lesson which the vacillation of English 
government has as yet taught the Irish people, you may drive 
home the conviction that no man need keep a covenant when the 
keeping thereof is to his own damage.’ This is the message of 
political morality which the last true Parliament of the United 
Kingdom hands over to the first new Parliament of Ireland.” 
But, tremendous as is the power for evil given to the Irish 
Parliament, it sinks into nothingness when compared with the 
influence which will be wielded by the Irish Executive. As 
Professor Dicey says, “the character of the Executive is of 
more practical consequence than the character of the Legis- 
lature.” Here is a summary of what an Irish Cabinet might 
do:— 

“It might confine all political, administrative, or judicial 
appointments to Nationalists, and thus exclude Loyalists from all 
positions of public trust. It might place the Bench, the magis- 
tracy, the police wholly in the hands of Catholics; it might by 
encouragement of athletic clubs where the Catholic population 
were trained to the use of arms, combined with the rigorous sup- 
pression of every Protestant association suspected, rightly or not, 
of preparing resistance to the Parliament at Dublin, bring about 
the arming of Catholic and the disarming of Protestant Ireland, 
and at the same time raise a force as formidable to England as 
an openly enrolled Irish army. But the mere inaction of the 
Executive might in many spheres produce greater results than 
active unfairness. The refusal of the police for the enforcement 
of evictions would abolish rent throughout the country. And the 
same result might be attained by a more moderate course. Irish 
Ministers might in practice draw a distinction between ‘ good’ 
jandlords and ‘bad’ landlords, and might grant the aid of the 
police for the collection of reasonable, though refusing it for the 
collection of excessive rents, and might at last magnanimously 
recognise the virtues of Mr. Smith-Barry, whilst passing a prac- 
tical sentence of outlawry on Lord Clanricarde. Is there any- 
thing absurd or unreasonable in the supposition that a Ministry 
of Land Leaguers chosen by a Parliament of Nationalists should 
attempt to enforce the unwritten law of the Land League? A 
Gladstonian who answers this question in the affirmative enter- 
tains a far lower opinion than can any candid Unionist of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Irish allies. It would be the grossest unfairness to 
suggest that every man convicted of conspiracy by the Special 
Commission added to criminality and recklessness a monstrous 
form of hypocrisy, and that whilst urging Irish peasants to boy- 
cott evictors and land-grabbers, he felt no genuine moral abhor- 
rence of evictions and land-grabbing. But if, as is certainly the 
case, the founders of the Land League really detested the existing 
system of land tenure, and considered a landlord who exacted 
rent a criminal, and a tenant who paid it a caitiff, it is as certain 
as anything can be that they will be under the greatest tempta- 
tion, not to say, in their own eyes, under a stringent moral obli- 
gation, to strain the power of an Irish Executive for the purpose 
of abolishing the payment of rent. Nothing, at any rate, will 
seem to an Irish Ministry more desirable than that within three 
years from the passing of the Bill landlords and tenants should 
come to an arrangement, and nothing is more likely to produce 
this result than the withdrawal from the landlords of the aid, if 
not the protection, of the law. My argument, however, at the 
present point does not require the assertion or the belief that an 
frish Ministry will be guilty of every act of oppression which it 





can legally commit. All that I insist upon is that an Irish Ministry 
will exercise immense power, and that without violating a letter 
of the constitution, and without passing a single act which any 
court whatever could treat as void, the Ministry will be able to 
change the social condition of Ireland.” 

We have left ourselves little space to speak of the rest of 
Professor Dicey’s book. We can only adequately express our 
sense of its importance by saying that no Unionist can know 
the full strength of his own case before he has read it, and 
that no Home-ruler will fail, however little he may agree with 
them, to be interested in arguments which are never unfair, 
never unsupported by facts and quotations, and never stated 
offensively or insultingly. We implore all those who are in- 
terested in the tremendous revolution now impending—and 
that should mean every elector on both sides—to obtainand read 
this little book of two hundred small and clearly printed pages. 
The task is not a heavy one, for the brilliancy of the style, 
the picturesqueness of illustration, and the fund of epigram 
make the book eminently readable. No Unionist will have 
done his duty to his country and to his convictions till he has 
read Professor Dicey’s little book, and induced at least one 
Home-ruler to follow his example. 

Before we leave A Leap in the Dark, we must express our 
regret that there is not on the Gladstonian side any one 
who seems capable of doing for Home-rule what Professor 
Dicey does for the cause of the Union. It is not for lack of 
literary, historical, and legal ability,—for do not the Glad- 
stonians number among them Lord Thring, Mr. Morley, and 
Mr. Bryce, all men of the keenest intellect, and possessed of 
as much constitutional and political learning as Professor 
Dicey? Why are the oracles dumb, or, if they speak, why do 
we hear nothing but “the hideous hum” of necessity, or the 
mutter of party platitudes? Whatever the cause of this 
silence, the result is most deplorable. Let us trust it will 
not continue, and that, as Burke drew forth an apology 
for the French, we may see from the pen, say of Lord Thring, 
a Vindicie Hibernicw. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 
Ir any readers are on the look-out for a thoroughly good 
romance which will take them into a world far removed from 
the familiar trivialities of the modern novel of society, they 
cannot do better than betake themselves to the admirable 
story which Mr. Maclaren Cobban tells with such spirit in the 
three volumes of The Red Sultan. The period of the tale is 
just one hundred years ago, and the romance has for its theme 
the adventures of a young Scotchman and several of his 
countrymen who at diverse times and under various circum- 
stances find their way to North-Western Africa, and pass 
through a number of experiences, the narrative of which is 
always lively and interesting, and in some parts thrilling 
enough to excite the most hardened novel-reader. Mr. Cobban 
has evidently a full appreciation of the advantage to be gained 
by an effective opening, in which matter both North and South 
British novelists have learned much since the days when the 
reading public was not in too great a hurry to enjoy Scott’s 
leisurely and meandering introductory chapters. The appear- 
ance in a quiet Scottish town of the outlandish Oriental-looking 
conjuror, with his Negro and his snakes and his apparent 
gift of seeing into a past of which he presumably knows 
nothing, makes a most picturesque and appetising beginning, 
though it is really only a prologue, and the story proper opens 
when Cosmo McLaurin, and the much-experienced Lorimer, set 
foot in Barbary, and make the acquaintance of the Red 
Prince that is,—the Red Sultan that is to be. We have men- 
tioned Scott, and Mr. Cobban, both in his method and in his 
literary manner, has more of kinship with the author of 
Waverley and Quentin Durward than with any more recent 
romancer. He has something of Sir Walter’s breadth and 
ease,—something, too, of the dramatic pictorialism with which 
Scott conceives and renders his characters and situations. 
The two Sultans, father and son, are masterly studies of 
character; they have all the vices, except indolence, of the 
typical Oriental despot, though in the son the type is modified 





* (1,) The Red Sultan: the Remarkable Adventures in Western Barbary of Sir 
Cosmo McLaurin, Bart., of Monzie, in the County of Perth. By J. Maclaren 
Cobban. 3vols. London: Chatto and Windus.—(2.) A Broken Idol. By 
Adeline Sergeant. 3 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett.—(3.) The Personal 
History of Jim Duncan: a Chronicle of Small Beer. By John Pennington Mars- 
den, 3 vols. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Tritbner, and Co.—(4.) Jaco 
Treloar: a Study ofa Woman. By J. H. Pearce. 2 vols. London: Methuen 
and Co.—(5.) Aunt Johnnie. By John Strange Winter. 2 vols. London: F. 
V. White and Co.—(6.) Between Two Opinions, By Algernon Gissing. 3 vols 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 
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by the Celtic blood which gives him the dominance not of 
mere strength of character, but of that personal charm which 
wins rather than enforces loyalty. Indeed, the Red Prince can 
hardly be described as a strong character; he has the insta- 
bility of the half-breed; and when the restraints which compel 
a certain measure of self-command are removed, he becomes a 
mere plaything of incalculable impulses. The change, or rather 
development, of the popular, politic Prince into the reckless, 
blood-thirsty, treacherous Sultan is no histrionic surprise ; the 
inevitableness of the fine but rapid gradations suffices to prove 
how from the very first Mr. Cobban had conceived the curious 
nature in its complex entirety. Basha Kiamil (born Camp- 
bell), the astute Scot who has risen to the perilous eminence 
of a Moorish viziership, is another portrait with subtlety as 
well as breadth of handling; and the manner in which he 
extricates himself from a very tight place when the favour of 
the Sultan is suddenly withdrawn, is a capital example of the 
national resourcefulness. The narrative crises are so skilfully 
invented, and they follow each other so swiftly, that to lay the 
book down is by no means easy. 

In A Broken Idol Miss Sergeant reverses the story of King 
Cophetua and the beggar-maid, and gives us a Queen Cophetua 
who loves and marries not exactly a beggar-man, but a 
working carpenter with a turn for art, intellectual aspirations, 
and—if we may judge from one or two hints—a cockney twang. 
The Queen is Miss Winifred Considine, second daughter of the 
late Mr. Considine, M.P., the distinguished and unthrifty man 
whose sudden death has plunged his three girls into semi- 
genteel poverty. Had she, however, been a Hapsburg and a 
millionaire, she could hardly have seemed more unapproach- 
ably regal to Will Hardinge, even though he has forsaken the 
bench for the platform and won kudos as a Socialist lecturer, 
while she is a private, or at most a corporal, in the democratic 
army of journalists. Miss Sergeant has done her best— 
which is very good indeed—to minimise the improbabilities 
of the situation, but we think she has hardly got rid of them, 
for Quentin Levien, another of the characters, speaks quite 
truly when he tells Winifred that she is “an aristocrat at 
heart.” Miss Sergeant certainly onght to know her own 
creations better than they can be known by any outsider; 
but the young lady does not seem to us exactly the kind of 
person to step down from her pedestal. True, she is 
unconventional enough, but her unconventionality is mainly 
of the circumference, not of the centre; it is an assump- 
tion rather than an instinct; and Will Hardinge’s real 
lapses from external refinement would, in actual life, have 
done more to put a barrier between him and Winifred, 
than the utterly imaginary moral lapse which for a time 
mars their married happiness. The girl Liz, whose sup- 
posed wrongs come for a time between Hardinge and his 
wife, is more successful than either the man whom she chooses 
to regard as her faithless lover, or the woman whom she 
hates as her victorious rival. She is, to use the phrase of 
Elijab Pogram, ‘a child of Natur and a child of freedom,” 
and though she is not a pleasant person, she does not belie 
her parentage, for she has the convincing flesh-and-blood 
reality in which Hardinge and Winifred are, from first to last, 
somewhat deficient. There are other characters who stand 
quite as firmly on their feet,—Levien, the journalist, and the 
pleasant pair, Rupert and Emmy Graham; but Miss Ser- 
geant’s great triumph is the portrait of Winifred’s younger 
sister, the vain, wilful, ambitious, heartless, and incalculable 
Elma Considine, whose selfishness is so piquant in its frank 
naiveté of confession, that while we reprehend, we have to 
confess ourselves vanquished. If A Broken Idol, taken alto- 
gether, is not quite so satisfactory as one or two of its prede- 
cessors, some of its parts could not well be bettered. 

Middle-aged readers may remember Shirley Hall Asylum 
and other works by Mr. William Gilbert, who some twenty- 
five years ago had a considerable vogue. Mr. Gilbert was 
fond of hard outlines; his stories had no atmosphere; the 
emotional element so conspicuously present in ordinary fiction 
was in his pages conspicuously absent ; and indeed, the whole 
work had none of the ordinary attractions of the class of 
literature to which it belonged. Some readers were repelled 
by this coldness and hardness of manner, and laid the books 
aside; but a few, who were less sensitive or more persistent, 
continued their study, and gradually began to feel the charm 
of the very qualities which had at first seemed charmless,— 
the sharp distinctness, the severe reticence, the absence of 





any but local colour, the passionless veracity of presentation. 
It is long since the present writer read anything of Mr. 
Gilbert’s, but he has been reminded of his work by Mr. J. P. 
Marsden’s novel, The Personal History of Jim Duncan. It is 
a story of American life, and both the local knowledge and 
the use of one or two unfamiliar words (“trig,” for example, 
which seems to be a synonym of our “trim”) indicate 
that Mr. Marsden is a Transatlantic writer; but the book 
bears little resemblance to the typical American novel. There 
is no laborious analysis, and there is a singular absence of 
humour either of the dry or the farcical kind. Its peculiar 
quality is what we may call its convincingness. It reads not 
like a novel, but like a well-written and unusually full auto- 
biography. The story of the hero’s boyhood, education, 
military experience, courtship, marriage, and business and 
matrimonial troubles is told with the serious explicitness 
which seems naturally appropriate to a record of actual fact. 
The ordinary simple-minded reader will feel it difficult to 
believe that the narrative is mere invention ; the more sophis- 
ticated person will admire the art by which Mr. Marsden has 
given to his story such an impressive air of reality. There is 
nothing remarkable in the book save the author’s mastery of 
the inconsequent logic of life and character ; but this mastery 
is so noteworthy as to raise The Personal History of Jim 
Duncan into a class other than that of commonplace fiction. 

There is no mistaking the imaginative and dramatic power 
of Jaco Treloary. It is a Cornish tragedy with a central 
motive similar to that of Miss Sergeant’s Story of a Penitent 
Soul, and both books are in the direct line of descent from 
The Scarlet Letter. The latest comer in the field is, however, 
a much stronger and more original book than its immediate 
predecessor ; for Miss Sergeant followed closely on Haw- 
thorne’s lines, and her story had the weakness which neces- 
sarily belongs to work that, if not actually imitative, is, to say 
the least, obviously derivative. Jaco Treloar is the kind of 
novel to which the epithet “ unpleasant ” is frequently applied, 
and, of course, the book will repel those who object to any un- 
covering of the lower springs of passion and action; but it 
is saved from unpleasantness of the baser sort, both by the 
absence of sentimental glamour, and by the presence of that 
artistic selection which fixes upon the essential elements of 
the story to be told, and refuses to revel in insignificant 
details introduced solely for their quality of suggestive- 
ness. Ifa writer chooses to tell a tale of illicit love, and to 
heighten the situation by making one of the sinners a man 
pledged to a holy calling, we do not think that the tale 
could be told with less of offence than’ is to be found 
here. In one important matter the scheme of Mr. Pearce’s 
novel differs from that of Hawthorne’s romance. In Arthur 
Dimmesdale and Hester Prynne the bigher instincts are 
normally dominant, and they are vanquished by a temptation 
which takes them unawares. In Jaco Treloar the higher 
instincts, if not absent, are entirely quiescent; she is from 
first to last a creature of sense alone. The curate, Edward 
Smith, is rather more vaguely outlined; but he is evidently a 
man whose plane is not one whit higher than that of the 
woman who evokes the passion which leads him to his doom. 
Such restraints as he feels are conventional, educational, and 
professional rather than instinctive; and while in Jaco’s case 
there is no conflict at all, the conflict in her lover’s case is 
nothing but a sham-fight. This is a more common story than 
the other, and a story more easy to tell; but then it is not 
easy to tell any story with the force and vividness which dis- 
tinguish Jaco Treloar. That Mr. Pearce is a writer of excep- 
tional power is certain; but we should like to see a book in 
which he had to rely more exclusively upon himself and less 
upon bis theme. 


If anybody wants a novel which will not compel him 
to think, which will not make him wretched by a long 
array of miseries, which will not bore him by elaborate 
analyses and tiresome descriptions, but which will simply 
provide him with a few hours of light and bright entertain- 
ment, let him put Aunt Johnnie at the head of his library list, 
and, like the baby in the pictorial advertisement, refuse to be 
happy until he gets it. The good creature who gives a title to 
the book must, perhaps, be described as a busybody; but she is 
one of those beneficent, unselfish, tactful, and resourceful 
busybodies of whom we can never have too many, either in fic- 
tion or in real life. A well-to-do middle-aged widow, with no 
pressing duties actually imposed upon her, she devotes herself 
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to promoting the welfare of a large circle of young friends, 
and her special métier is their extrication from the boggy or 
stony places into which thoughtlessness or ill-luck has cast 
them. The present story deals with her really heroic endeav- 
ours on behalf of Jack Bannister and Meg Stonor, two young 
people who fall in love with each other as quickly and naturally 
as did Romeo and Juliet, but who, like the Shakespearian 
couple, are the victims of a long-standing family feud. The 
fathers Bannister and Stonor are to each other what 
Montague was to Capulet and Capulet to Montague; and so 
they might have remained had not Mrs. Johnnie determined 
to effect their subjugation, and substitute for the Italian 
tragedy an English comedy. The ingenious tactics by which 
she utterly routed Montague Bannister must be examined 
and appreciated in the pages of “ John Strange Winter’s” 
book; it must suffice to say here that the victorious campaign 
is a masterpiece of daring strategy. Capulet Stonor is a 
tougher foe, and perhaps his heavy guns of obstinacy might 
have been too much even for Aunt Johnnie, had they not been 
dismounted by a happy accident,—though her persistent attack 
had rendered them tolerably easy of dislodgment. As it is, 
the story ends in an exhilaratingly cheerful fashion for Aunt 
Johnnie herself as well as for the lovers; but it is cheerful all 
through with a kind of cheerfulness which is all the more 
valuable at a time when our fiction is nearly as gloomy as our 
poetry. 

Certainly, no one would think of describing Between Two 
Opinions as a cheerful book; indeed, it clearly aims at being 
the reverse. For some years back Mr. Algernon Gissing has 
devoted his energy, which is considerable, and his ability, which 
is by no means ordinary, to the pulverisation of the pestilent 
heresy enunciated in Cowper’s famous line, “ God made the 
country, and man made the town.” Philanthropists, statis- 
ticians, sociologists, and other worthy people of an inquiring 
turn of mind long ago came to the conclusion that the con- 
ception of country life based upon idyllic poems and rural 
dramas is a sentimental fiction; but some illusions are still 
current, and those who have a passion for getting rid of them 
and seeing country life, ‘‘as in itself it really is,” may find 
something after their own heart in Mr. Algernon Gissing’s 
novels. That he knows his subject well is indisputable. Even 
Mr. Hardy has not a more intimate acquaintance with the 
details of his theme, and therefore those who are inclined to 
optimism cannot minimise the effect of Mr. Gissing’s books by 
charging him with ignorance. To attempt adverse criticism 
of such details in such a novel as Between Two Opinions, 
-would be to court discomfiture ; and yet we are inclined to be- 
lieve that many people who really know the worst of English 
rural life will say that Mr. Gissing, by a cunning lowering of 
the lights and deepening of the shadows, has produced a 
picture not more truthful than those painted by the dis- 
ciples of Cowper. In the new book, he accentuates his 
usual effects by introducing an idealist who seems to us 
a creature of doubtful vividness;—one Ned Rowe, who, 
after years of aimless idling, suddenly turns agriculturalist, 
with a view of making a reality of the popular Arcadian 
conception. Unfortunately, in the course of a story instinct 
‘with grim irony, the reformer himself becomes corrupted ; and 
in his endeavour to make the life of his dependents a beautiful 
cosmos, he makes his own life a very ugly chaos. The story 
is told with great skill and knowledge; but it seems to us to 
lack inevitableness and conformity to the essential truth of 
things. 

THE CAVALIER AND HIS LADY.* 
A Life of the Duke of Newcastle, written by his Duchess, has 
appeared in five different editions. Originally printed as a 
thin folio in 1667, it was translated the next year into Latin, 
then published as a quarto in 1675, carefully edited by Mr. 
M. A. Lower in 1872, and as carefully re-edited by Mr. CO. H. 
Firth in 1886. It was of this “ Life” that Charles Lamb wrote, 
«No casket is rich enough, no casing sufficiently durable, to 
honour and keep safe such a jewel;” and elsewhere he calls 
the author “the thrice noble, chaste, and virtuous,—but 
again somewhat fantastical and original-brained, generous 
Margaret Newcastle;” but Pepys speaks of it as “the ridi- 
culous history of my Lord Newcastle, wrote by his wife, 
which shows her to be a mad, conceited, ridiculous woman, 
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and he an asse to suffer her to write what she writes to him 
and of him.” In these two opinions, opposite as they are, it 
is quite possible to concur. There is much that is absurd, and 
very much that has been long ago forgotten, in her writings ; 
but those who are curious in treading the somewhat over- 
grown byways of seventeenth-century literature, will agree 
with another biographer, Mr. Edward Jenkins, when he says: 

“Wherever one reads in the Duchess’s books, he finds the 
tokens of a lively, vigorous, exuberant fancy, and an ingenious 
wit; here and there good strokes of dry, sarcastic humour; often 
thoughts of great force and beauty; and anon many felicitous 
turns of expression...... I believe, had the mind of this 
woman been disciplined and exercised by early culture and study, 
it would have stood out remarkable among the feminine intellects 
of our history.” 


The Duchess, Charles Lamb’s “dear Margaret Newcastle,” 
wrote her own biography also, and this Mr. Jenkins calls 
“the happiest relic of her authorship.” In it she gives “A 
True Relation of my Birth, Breeding, and Life.” We learn 
that she was the youngest child of Sir Charles Lucas, born 
somewhere about 1625, that she was a quiet, precocious little 
maiden, writing on philosophy before she was twelve, a 
dutiful, loving daughter and sister, caring only for the com- 
pany of her brothers and sisters, and preferring her fine 
clothes and ornaments to playthings or books. She cannot 
have been remarkably well-educated, for she says: “As for 
my study of books, it was little; yet I chose rather to read 
than to employ my time in any other work or practice. But 
my serious study could not be much by reason I took great 
delight in attiring, fine dressing and fashions, especially such 
fashions as I did invent myself, not taking that pleasure in 
such fashions as were invented by others. Also I did dislike 
any should follow my fashions, for I always took delight in a 
singularity, even in accoutrements of habits.” In these words 
we find the germ of that passion for singularity that is spoken 
of by all her chroniclers. Walpole, in his Noble Authors, says 
there is a “ whole-length portrait of the Duchess at Welbeck 
in a theatric habit, which tradition says she generally wore.” 
This portrait must be the one painted by Diepenbeke in 1667, 
of which an engraving illustrates the two editions of Lower 
and Firth; but in the gossiping Memoirs of Count Grammont 
is another portrait of the Duchess, that presents her as a 
comely peeress in ermine robe and small coronet, with the 
inevitable “ Henrietta Maria” curls immortalised by Vandyck 
and Sir Peter Lely. The Count incidentally throws a side-light 
on the Duchess’s reputation for peculiarity at Court. A prac- 
tical joke had been planned by Miss Hamilton, maid of honour 
to Catharine of Braganza, on her cousin, Lady Muskerry, whom 
she persuaded to come to the Queen’s masquerade dressed in 
“the Babylonian fashion.” Count Grammont, when he 
arrived at the masquerade, mentioned having met a lady as 
he got out of his chair, clothed in at least sixty ells of gauze 
and silver tissue, with a sort of pyramid on her head adorned 
with a hundred thousand baubles. As all the invited guests 
had arrived, the King having paused some minutes, “I bet,” 
said he, “that it is the Duchess of Newcastle.” “ And I,” said 
Lord Muskerry, “will bet it is another fool; for I am very 
much mistaken if it is not my wife.” 

Evelyn notes in his Diary in 1667 :—*“ I went to make court to 
the Duke and Dutchess of Newcastle at their house at Clerken- 
well They received me with great kindnesse, and I 
was much pleased with the extraordinary fanciful habit and 
garb, and discourse of the Dutchess.” And again :—“ Went 
againe with my wife to the Dutchess of Newcastle, who 
received her in a kind of transport, suitable to her extravagant 
humour and dresse, which was very singular.” Pepys declines 
to admire her at all. “She hath been a good and seemly 
woman, but her dress so antick, and her deportment so 
ordinary, that I do not like her at all; nor did I hear her say 
anything that was worth hearing.” Dyce, in his Specimens of 
British Poetesses, says: “The labours of no modern authoress 
can be compared, as to quantity, with those of our indefatig- 
able Duchess, who has filled nearly twelve [Mr. Jenkins says 
thirteen | folios with plays, poems, orations, philosophical dis- 
courses, &c. Her writings show that she possessed a mind of 
considerable power and activity, with much imagination, but 
not one particle of judgment or taste.” He gives as the best 
specimens of her poetry, the “Dialogue between Mirth and 
Melancholy,” and * Pastime and Recreation of the Queen of 
Fairies,” remarking of the latter, “ perhaps it would be difficult 
to point out a composition which contains a more extraordi- 
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nary admixture of imagination and coarse absurdity.” It is 
this mixture of wisdom and folly, delicacy and want of taste, 
that makes the task of criticism a difficult one. Brydges says 
the Pastime was worthy of A Midsummer Night’s Dream, and 
that Milton might have envied her song ‘ Of a Sea-Goddess,” 
of which two lines are especially happy :— 
* On silver waves I sit and sing, 
And then the fish lie listening.” 
The Duchess abstained on principle from correcting or 
revising her writings, and kept beside her a bevy of young 
ladies to jot down the streams of fancy that night and day 
flowed from her fertile brain. The difference made by a 
careful revision and pruning of her poetry can be seen at once 
in the small volume of selections edited by Mr. Jenkins. In 
his most interesting introductory essay he says: “I take the 
liberty in preparing these selections for modern eyes and 
tastes, to perform for the Duchess the task she should have 
undertaken for herself.’ Compare the following lines from 
Dyce’s reprint of the original “Pastime of the Queen of 
Fairies ”:— 
“ Where this Queen Mab, and all her fairy fry 

Are dancing on a pleasant mole-hil! high ; 

With fine small straw pipes, sweet Muw.c’s pleasure, 

By which they do keep just time and measure ; 

All hand in hand, around, around, 

They dance upon this fairy ground. 

And when the Queen leaves off to dance, 

She calls for all her attendants ; ” 
—with Mr. Jenkins’ revised version :— 

“© Queen Mab and all her fairy fry 

Dance on a pleasant mole-hill high : 

With fine straw pipes sweet music’s pleasure, 

They make and keep just time and measure. 

All hand in hand, around, around, 

They dance upon the fairy ground. 

And when she leaves her dancing-hall 

She doth for her attendants call.” 
It would be an infinite labour to toil through the dusty folios 
in which her Grace’s fanciful, philosophical, and dramatic 
writings are buried. Mr. Jenkins has culled a few of the best 
poems, essays, aphorisms, and letters, but he says, “ The two 
folios of plays written by the Duchess only show how incapable 
she was of good dramatic writing ;” and that her “ philosophi- 
cal opinions were her worst foible.” Her claim to a place in 
literature, though recognised by few modern writers on that 
subject, rests on her two biographies and on the poems above 
mentioned. 

She was maid of honour to Henrietta Maria, and followed 
her to France. There, in 1645, she met the Marquis of New- 
castle, a Royalist General, also an exile, and married him. 
Clarendon says he was “a very fine gentleman, active, and 
full of courage, and most accomplished in those qualities of 
horsemanship, dancing, and fencing, which accompany a good 
breeding,—amorous of poetry and music.” Whether he was 
a judicious and successful General is another question, for 
Warburton adds in his notes:—“‘ Why did he not advance to 
fight the Scots before he returned to put a check to Fairfax’s 
successes ? But he appears throughout to have been a very 
poor fantastic General.” And he also calls him “ a fantastical 
vertuoso on horseback.” After the Royalist defeat at Marston 
Moor, Newcastle retired to France, married Margaret Lucas, 
and settled at Antwerp, in a house that belonged to “the 
widow of a famous picture-drawer, Van Ruben,” this “picture- 
drawer” being no other than Rubens himself, whose museum 
the Duke afterwards bought for £1,000. 

Here the Marquis (as he then was) amused himself with his 
Spanish horses and his “ mannage,” and the Duchess occupied 
herself with her prolific pen. During this period, his Grace 
wrote his well-known treatise on horsemanship, in which art 
he was a great proficient, which was published in a magnificent 
folio, adorned with many curious engravings. At the Restora- 
tion, he returned to England, retired to his half-ruined estates, 
with much success built up his impoverished fortune, and in 
1664 was granted a dukedom by Charles IL, in consideration 
of his loyal and faithful services. 

Newcastle was always a friend and patron of literary men. 
Waller mentions having dined at the Marquis’s table in Paris 





in company with Hobbes and Descartes, Ben Jonson was one | 
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of his favourites, Dryden’s “ Evensong 
and Sir W. Davenant acted as his master of the horse. He wrote 
four plays and various songs and poems, besides his work on 
horsemanship; but we can hardly agree with his Duchess that 
he was the “best lyric and dramatic poet of this age.” In 


was dedicated to him, | 


return for her praise, the Duke wrote the following “ Eulogy 
on the Duchess’s Poems and Fancies: ”— 


“T saw your poems, and then wished them mine; 

Reading the richest dressings of each line. 

Your new-born, sublime fancies in such store 

May make our poets blush and write no more. 

Nay, Spencer’s ghost will haunt you in the night, 

And Jonson rise, full fraught with venom’s spite : 

Fletcher and Beaumont, troubled in their graves, 

Look out some deeper and forgotten caves : 

And gentle Shakespeare weeping, since he must 

At best be buried now in Chaucer’s dust. 

Thus dark oblivion covers every name 

Since you have robbed them of their glorious fame.” 
This has been said to be ironical; but it is quite in accordance 
with the lavish praise bestowed on the “ Incomparable 
Princess” by great and learned men of her day. Pepys calls 
the Dake’s Humorous Lovers “the most silly thing that ever 
came upon the stage;” but then he attributed it to the 
Duchess. Of another play, The Country Captain, he also 
notes: “So silly a play as in all my life I never saw.” But of 
a third, Sir Martin Mar-all, which he saw in 1667, he writes: 
“A play made by my Lord Duke of Newcastle, but, as every- 
body says, corrected by Dryden. It is the most entire piece 
of mirth, a complete farce from one end to the other, that was 
ever writ. I never laughed so in all my life, and at very good 
wit therein, not fooling.” 

he Duke and Duchess of Newcastle are both buried in 

Westminster Abbey. On their tomb, in the north transept, 
is the following inscription, written by the Duke, in words 
with which Addison was “very much pleased” (Spectator, 
No. 99) :— 


“‘Here lyes the loyall Duke of Newcastle and his Dutches, his 
second wife, by whom he had noe issue: Her name was Margarett 
Lucas, yongest sister to the Lord Lucas of Colchester, a noble 
familie: for all the Brothers were valiant, and all the Sisters 
virtuous. This Dutches was a wise, wittie, and learned lady, 
which her many Bookes do well testifie; she was a most virtuous 
and a loveing and carefull wife,and was with her Lord all the 
time of his banishment and miseries, and when he came home, 
never parted from him in his solitary retirements.” 





A NEW BOOK ON ANCIENT FINLAND.* 

Dr. Brown informs us in his preface that the present work 
is intended to form one of a series of compilations on the 
Ethnography of Northern Europe, suited for popular study; 
and he adds: “ As a compilation, it consists largely of excerpts 
and translations, but I have felt free to combine with these, 
remarks illustrative of matters to which they refer.” It 
would therefore be unfair to expect too much from a work 
of this character. It proves to consist chiefly of a series of 
lengthy extracts from Dr. Crawford’s translation of the 
Kalevala, arranged to illustrate the different phases of Fin- 
nish life described in the poem. To those unacquainted with 
the Kalevala, Dr. Brown’s book may serve as a useful and 
interesting introduction to a subject still comparatively little 
known to the majority of English readers. But the author’s 
knowledge of his subject is almost entirely confined to Dr. 
Crawford’s version and the accompanying notes, and to the 
information contained in one or two German works on Fin- 
land. Scripture parallels are sought for everywhere; but 
otherwise the author’s general information can’ hardly be 
called extensive, and is sometimes employed in a rather 
whimsical and far-fetched manner. For instance, Dr. Brown 
fancies he sees some resemblance between the ceremonies 
used during the great bear-hunt, described in the 46th 
Runo of the Kalevala, and those of the cannibal Bechu- 
anas, which leads him to remark: “ Possibly at that remote 
period, the Bechuanas of the South, and the Finns of the 
North, had a common ancestry, of which we have what 
appear to be other indications in tales and fables, such as 
that of the lame man who could not walk, nor direct his bearer 
where to go.” Here is a clue for folk-lorists and antiquarians 
to follow up! 

Dr. Brown discusses the Mundane Egg, but does not even 
allude to India; and the incident of Lemminkainen piercing 
the rampart of serpents, reminds him, not of the Hall of 
Serpentsin Nastrénd, described in the Icelandic Eddas, but of 
the seed of the woman bruising the serpent’s head. As regards 
the myth of Ilmatar, the Daughter of the Air, Dr. Brown 
makes two suggestions in different parts of his book. As 





* People of Fivland in Archaic Times; being Sketches of them given in the 
* Kalevala,” and in other National Works. Compiled by J.C. Brown, LL.D., &c. 
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the three heroes of the Kalevala are often called brothers, he 
supposes them all to be sons of Iimatar, and as the number 
three suggests the sons of Noah, he conjectures that Ilmatar 
may represent the Ark! Even if we took this notion seriously, 
it is at once disposed of by the circumstance that no two of 
the heroes were literally brothers. As their mothers were 
more celebrated than their fathers, we may say that only 
Vainamoinen was the son of Ilmatar; Ilmarinen was the son 
of the stately housewife, Lokka; while the mother of Lem- 
minkainen was the mighty sorceress, who was able to overawe 
even the formidable Louhi, tae witch-queen of Lapland her- 
self, by her terrible threats. Dr. Brown’s second suggestion 
respecting Ilmatar, however, is more happy, and seems to us 
to be not far from the truth. He very aptly compares Ilmatar 
to the Spirit of God moving upon the surface of the waters. 
We believe, however, that this profound philosophical con- 
ception is only supported by a single variant; and in most 
Finnish Creation-myths, and even in the first recension of the 
Kalevala itself—to which Dr. Brown only alludes very slightly 
—we find Vainamoinen taking the place of Ilmatar. 

The Kalevala is usually treated by Dr. Brown as a homo- 
geneous poem, composed by one author, and afterwards re- 
collected in fragments. Great credit is due to Dr. Lénnrot 
for the care with which he has pieced it together into a more 
or less connected whole, notwithstanding the many serious 
discrepancies and inconsistencies which have been pointed 
out by Von Tettau and other critics; but the Kalevala is 
really a skilful compilation from the whole ballad literature of 
Finland, and many of its component parts were certainly 
composed at very different times and places. The latest, we 
imagine, are some of the prayers addressed to Ukko; and the 
last Runo, containing the legend of Marjatta. It is hardly 
possible to doubt that these parts of the poem have not been 
more or less influenced by Christianity. The pestilence 
described in Runo 45 seems to us not unlikely to be a 
reminiscence of the Black Death of the middle of the 
fourteenth century, and if so, is likewise of quite modern 
date. Nor do we think the evidence warrants us in ascribing 
a very high antiquity to most other portions of the poem. 

The misprints which we occasionally notice, such as 
“Tempo” for “Lempo,” are doubtless due to the failing 
sight of which the author complains in his preface; and for 
the preposterous translations of Finnish words which occur in 
some of the prose extracts from Dr. Crawford’s book, Dr. 
Brown is, of course, in no way responsible. Among these we 
may note “ Tuonen poika, the God of the Red Cheeks,” instead 
of “the son of Tuoni,” and “ Kanteletar, Lyric Charms,” in- 
stead of “the Daughter of the Harp.” In the translations 
from the German we find such words as “ Einwohner” and 
“ Volksteste” used as if they were technical terms, without 
a word to show that they are German and not Finnish. In 
another part of the book, the old herdsman who assassinated 
Lemminkainen is called “ Nasshut,” for which error we sup- 
pose Dr. Crawford is again responsible. “ Nasshut” is only 
Schiefner’s German translation of the compound epithet, 
“ Markahattu,” which, inan English book, should either have 
been left in Finnish, or translated by its literal English 
equivalent, ‘‘ Wet-hat.” A still stranger error occurs near the 
beginning of the book, where we read of “the wedding-feast 
of Pohjola, daughter of the Rainbow.” “ Pobja” is the North, 
and “ Pohjola,” the North country (= Lapland), ane oueot the 
most beautiful passages in the whole poem is that ai the 
commencement of the 8th Runo, where Vainamoinen sees 
the maiden seated on the rainbow, weaving. But neither 
here, nor in any other passage in the Kalevala, so far 
as we remember, is she called by any name, but is usually 
styled the Maiden of Pohja, or of Pohjola; though in one of the 
prose versions of the story she is called Katrina. ‘“ Pohjola” 
is only the name of her country, and, as far as we can make 
out, the epithet, “ Rainbow-daughter” is only a poetical 
embellishment of Dr. Crawford’s. 

It will thus be seen that most of the errors in Dr. Brown’s 
book are not of his own making, and will hardly interfere 
with its attractiveness to those who may prefer to read a 
series of assorted extracts to attacking so large a book as the 
entire Kalevala. Among the various subjects dealt with in 
these extracts, are the wedding-feast of Pohjola, hunting, 
boat-building, origin of agriculture, brewing of beer, iron and 
bronze, theology, cosmogony, worship of Nature, myth of the 
serpent, state of the dead, magicians, giants and dwarfs, 





Marjatta (the Virgin Mary of Finland), &c., besides discus- 
sions on the plan, contents, and era of the Kalevala, and on 
life in Finland generally. 

One or two more small matters may be mentioned. The 
brewing of the beer for the wedding-feast reminds Dr. Brown 
of a story in Wilson’s Noctes Ambrosiane respecting the 
overflowing of a haggis. Perhaps the story of St. Dunstan 
in the Ingoldsby Legends might have furnished him witha. 
better comparison. Again, Dr. Brown agrees with Dr. 
Crawford that the objections made by the daughter of Tuoni 
to row the living Vainamoinen across the river to the land of 
the dead, arose from feelings of humanity. This we can 
hardly agree to; she seems rather to have regarded a living 
man as an unauthorised and unwelcome intruder, travelling 
without his passport, for she challenged him again and again 
to inform her what death he had died, and contemptuously 
tossed aside all his pretences of being dead already. As the 
extracts from the Kalevala in this book are not original, we 
think it would be out of place to quote any specimens of this 
part of the work. 


HERMAN MELVILLE.* 
Mr. STEVENSON would have deserved well of the republic of 
letters if he had done nothing but bring the South Seas into 
fashion again. Our fathers and grandfathers revelled in the 
stories of that wonderful region “ to the su’thard of the line,” 
where, as De Quincey’s sailor-brother declared, the best argu- 
ments against ghosts and the voices and strange shapes that 
haunt the vast solitudes of the sea are of no avail; and where, 
as a later poet has told us,— 
“The blindest bluffs hold good, dear lass, 
And the wildest tales are true.” 

For some thirty years, however, a strange veil of dullness fell 
upon the face of the Pacific Ocean; and if we heard at all of 
its islands and its surf-drenched reefs, it was in the prosaic 
narratives of Lady Brassey and other such long-distance 
tourists. A fortunate accident, however, took Mr. Stevenson 
to the South Seas, and at the magic of his voice the calm of 
commonplace has disappeared, and once more our fancy can 
possess that region of high romance. 

With this renaissance of the South Seas, it was inevitable 
that there should come a demand for the republication of 
Typee and Omoo,—those wonderful “real romances” in which 
the inspired usher, who passed his time between keeping 
school at Green Bush, N.Y., and sailing among the islands, 
told the world how he had lived under the shadow of the 
bread-fruit trees, a life which, as far as sensuous delight and 
physical beauty were concerned, could only be compared to 
that of ancient Hellas. There, in vales lovelier than Tempe, and 
by waters brighter than those of the Avgean, he had seen the 
flower-crowned and flower-girdled Mznads weave the meshes of 
their rhythmic dance; had sat at feasts with youths whose forms 
might have inspired Lysippus and Praxiteles; had watched 
in amazement and delight the torches gleaming through the 
palm-groves, while the votaries of mysteries, like those of 
Demeter or Dionysus, performed their solemn rites and meet 
oblations; and yet, in spite of all, had yearned with a 
passionate yearning for the pleasant fields of New England 
and the wholesome prose of modern life,—the incomparable 
charities of hearth and home. 

Though Melville has not the literary power of Mr. 
Stevenson, the description in Typee of the life he led among 
a cannibal tribe in the Marquesas islands has a charm beyond 
the charm of The Wrecker, the Island Nights, or those studies 
of the Marquesas which Mr. Stevenson contributed to the earlier 
numbers of Black and White. Typee is the “document” par ex- 
cellence of savage life, and a document written by one who knew 
how to write as wellas to look. We have said that Mr. Melville 
does not write as well as Mr. Stevenson, but this does not mean 
that he is nota literary artist. Mr. Melville is no mean master 
of prose, and had his judgment been equal to his feeling for 
form, he might have ranked high in English literature on the 
ground of style alone. Unfortunately, he was apt to let the last 
great master of style he had been reading run away with 
him. For example, in Moby Dick—one of the best and most 
thrilling sea-stories ever written—Mr. Melville has “ hitched to 
his car” the fantastic Pegasus of Sir Thomas Browne. With 


* (1.) Typee: a Real Romance of the South Seas.——(2 ) Omoo: a Narrative of 
Adventures in the South Seas. (3.) Moby Dick; or, the White Whale.——(4.) 
White Jacket ; or, the World on a Man-of-War, London: 
G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 
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every circumstance of subject favourable, it would be madness 
to imitate the.author of Urne Burial. When his style is 
made the vehicle for describing the hunting of sperm-whales 
in the Pac‘fic, the result cannot but be disastrous. Yet so 
great an artist is Mr. Melville and so strong are the fascina- 
tions of his story, that we defy any reader of sense to close 
this epic of whaling without the exclamation,—“ With all its 
faults I would not have it other than it is.” Discovering a right 
line in obliquity and by an act of supreme genius forcing his 
steed to run a pace for which he was not bred, Mr. Melville con- 
trives, in spite of Sir Thomas Browne, to write a book which is 
not only enchanting as a romance, but a genuine piece of litera- 
ture. Noone who has read the chapter on “Nantucket” and its 
seafarers, and has learned how at nightfall the Nantucketer, 
like “the landless gull that at sunset folds her wings 
and is rocked to sleep between billows,” “furls his sails 
and lays him to his rest, while under his very pillow rush 
herds of walruses and whales,” will have the heart to 
eavil at Melville’s style. In White Jacket—a marvellous 
description of life on a man-of-war—we see yet another 
deflection given to Mr. Melville’s style, and with still worse 
results. He had apparently been reading Carlyle before he 
wrote it; and Carlylisms, mixed with the dregs of the Religio 
Medici, every now and then crop up to annoy the reader, 
In spite, however, of this heavy burden, White Jacket is ex- 
cellent reading, and full of the glory of the sea and the 
spirit of the Viking. And here we may mention a very plea- 
sant thing about Mr. Melville’s books. They show throughout 
a strong feeling of brotherhood with the English. The sea 
has made him feel the oneness of the English kin, and he 
speaks of Nelson and the old Admirals like a lover or a 
child. Though Mr. Melville wrote at a time when English 
insolence and pig-headedness, and Yankee bumptiousness, 
made a good deal of ill-blood between the two peoples, he at 
heart feels that, on the sea at least, it is the English kin 
against the world. 

We have left ourselves no time to quote, as we desired to do, 
either the enchanting description of how Mr. Melville, while a 
prisoner in the “ island valley ” of Typee, came upon the image 
of the dead chief seated in his canoe with his sails set, like a 
Viking for Valhalla; or the exquisite picture of the forest 
glade, in which stood the great monoliths, placed there, like 
our own Druid stones, by some forgotten and perished people. 
Nor can we give his picture of Fayaway, the beautiful genius 
of the vale. Typee and the South Seas our readers 
must explore for themselves. Instead, we will quote the 
account of the Quaker whalers who sail out of the Island of 
Nantucket, though some of the syntax is quite indefensible :-— 

“Now, Bildad, like Peleg, and indeed many other Nantucketers, 
was a Quaker, the island having been originally settled by that 
sect ; and to this day its inhabitants in general retain in an un- 
common measure the peculiarities of the Quaker, only variously 
and anomalously modified by things altogether alien and hetero- 
geneous. For some of these same Quakers are the most sanguinary 
of all sailors and whale-hunters. They are fighting Quakers ; they 
are Quakers with a vengeance. So that there are instances among 
them of men who, named with Scripture names—a singularly com- 
mon fashion on the island—and in childhood naturally imbibing 
the stately dramatic ‘thee’ and ‘thou’ of the Quaker idiom ; 
still, from the audacious, daring, and boundless adventure of their 
subsequent lives, strangely blend with these unoutgrown pecu- 
liarities, a thousand bold dashes of character, not unworthy a 
Scandinavian sea-king, or a poetical Pagan Roman. And when 
these things unite in a man of greatly superior natural force, with 
a globular brain and a ponderous heart; who has also by the 
stillness and seclusion of many long night-watches in the remotest 
waters, and beneath constellations never seen here at the north, 
been led to think untraditionally and independently; receiving 
all nature’s sweet or savage impressions fresh from her own virgin 
voluntary and confiding breast, and thereby chiefly, but with some 
help from accidental advantages, to learn a bold and nervous lofty 
language—that man makes one in a whole nation’s census—a 
mighty pageant creature, formed for noble tragedies. Nor will 
it at all detract from him, dramatically regarded, if either by birth 
or other circumstances, he have what seems a half-wilful over- 
ruling morbidness at the bottom of his nature. For all men 
tragically great are made so through a certain morbidness. Be 
sure of this,O young ambition, all mortal greatness is but disease. 
But, as yet we have not to do with such an one, but with quite 
another ; and still a man, who, if indeed peculiar, it only results 
again from another phase of the Quaker, modified by individual 
circumstances.” 

Nantucket itself must also claim notice. Here is the 
description of the islanders, and what they have done :— 

** And thus have these naked Nantucketers, these sea-hermits, 


issuing from their ant-hill in the sea, overrun and conquered the 
watery world like somany Alexanders ; parcelling out among them 





the Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian oceans, as the three pirate powers 
did Poland. Let America add Mexico to Texas, and pile Cuba 
upon Canada ; let the English overswarm all India, and hang out 
their lazing banner from the sun; two-thirds of this terraqueous 
globe are the Nantucketer’s. For the sea is his; he owns it, as 
Emperors own empires; other seamen having but a right of way 
through it. Merchant ships are but extension bridges; armed 
ones but floating forts; even pirates and privateers, though fol- 
lowing the sea as highwaymen the road, they but plunder other 
ships, other fragments of the land like themselves, without seeking 
to draw their living from the bottomless deep itself. The Nan- 
tucketer, he alone resides and riots on the sea; he alone, in Bible 
language, goes down to it in ships; to and fro ploughing it as his 
own special plantation. There is his home ; there lies his business, 
which a Noah’s flood would not interrupt, though it overwhelmed 
all the millions in China. He lives on the sea as prairie cocks in 
the prairie ; he hides among the waves, he climbs them as chamois 
hunters climb the Alps. For years he knows not the land ; so that 
when he comes to it at last, it smells like another world, more 
strangely than the moon would to an Earthsman. With the land- 
less gull, that at sunset folds her wings and is rocked to sleep 
between billows; so at nightfall the Nantucketer, out of sight of 
land, furls his sails,and lays him to his rest, while under his very 
pillow rush herds of walruses and whales.” 


If there is not high imagination and true literature in this, 
we know not where to find it. 





MR. COLLINGWOOD’S “ LIFE OF RUSKIN.”* 
THE author considers that no apology is needed in this 
instance for writing a book on one who is yet among us; 
and he adds that “ Mr. Ruskin has been public property, so to 
say, for more than half a century.” Moreover, Mr. Colling- 
wood, who has been Mr. Ruskin’s private secretary, explains 
his competence for the task, and of that no reader of these 
volumes is likely to entertain a doubt. It may fairly be ques- 
tioned, however, whether writing the “ Life ” of a living man is 
a jadicious act, and one likely to do good service to literature. 
So many “Lives” of contemporaries have been written of 
late years that we need make no apology for drawing attention 
to the subject. What intelligent purpose does this new 
species of biography serve? It may gratify curiosity, and 
add some piquancy to the literary gossip of the hour; but 
the achievement, however successful, does that imperfectly 
which, in the course of years, will have to be done again. 
The worst enemy to a great man’s fame is too often his 
biographer, whose work has in more than one well-known 
instance proved a deeper grave; we are not sure that an in- 
opportune and fragmentary biography is not as much to be 
déprecated as one that is badly written. The two handsome 
and beautifully illustrated volumes before us are large enough 
to contain a sufficiently copious Life, even of Mr. Ruskin; but 
they are to be regarded as an instalment of what may come 
hereafter. “A Life and Letters,” says the author, “ worthy 
of the title would be altogether too voluminous and one- 
sided,—quite a different kind of work from that which is here 
attempted,” and at the close of the preface he begs his 
readers to understand that this book is not to be “ The Life 
and Friends ” of John Ruskin, nor his “ Lifeand Times ;” but 
we may be allowed to observe that it is impossible adequately 
to relate “the story of a noble life and the main issues of a 
great man’s work” without including the subjects which the 
author considers out of his province. 

Mr. Collingwood, then, by his own admission, has not 
written—nor, indeed, was it possible for him to write—a satis- 
factory Life of Mr. Ruskin; but the way in which he has 
performed a really difficult task is worthy of high praise. He 
has been allowed to draw freely from the materials at Brant- 
wood, and has arranged them with great skill; he writes with 
abundant knowledge, and with an enthusiasm that does not 
hinder the expression of an independent judgment. Mr. 
Ruskin has told the public much about himself in Praeterita, 
and told it as a poet might. Mr. Collingwood fills up gaps, 
and gives fresh details in a businesslike way. He brings 
before us in a striking manner the versatility of Mr. Ruskin’s 
pursuits; illustrates the patient care with which he has 
equipped himself for the work of his life; shows how it has 
been his joy to labour for others, and what an invaluable 
capacity he possesses of inspiring others with his own 
ardour. 

Whether right or wrong, consistent or inconsistent, Mr. 
Ruskin is one of the most fruitful of modern writers because 
he is one of the most stimulating. He arouses the mental 








* The Life and Work of John Ruskin. By W. G. Collingwood, M.A., Editor of 
“The Poems of Johu Ruskin,’ &c. With Portraits and other Illustrations. 
2 vols. London: Methuen and Co. 1893. 
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energy of his readers, starts fresh trains of thought, gives a 
fullness to life which genius only can inspire; and so he is 
justly regarded with admiration and with reverence by men 
who cannot accept many of his theories, and who think that on 
some of the most significant questions of the day he has 
wilfully gone astray. In his earliest and greatest works, as well 
as in the more rash and doubtful utterances of later years, 
there is the sterling mark of sincerity ; and there is also the 
imaginative glow that gives vitality to thought. Mr. Ruskin’s 
writings owe, we think, far more of their charm to qualities 
that lie beneath the surface than to the arts of the rhetorician. 
And it may be said of him, as Coleridge said of Jeremy Taylor, 
that to write in his manner would require a mind like his. 
Mr. Collingwood says that Ruskinism in writing became 
popular about forty years ago; so did Carlylism; and pro- 
bably the worst style to be found in modern literature comes 
from the futile pens of writers who have attempted to imitate 
these famous men. 


The only child of wealthy parents, John Ruskin’s precocity 
was stimulated by his education. At five, he is said to have 
been a bookworm; at six, he had visited the field of Waterloo, 
and began to write accounts of what he had seen; at seven 
he wrote poems. Every year he was the companion of his 
father and mother in their tours abroad and at home; and the 
passion for mountain scenery that has influenced Mr. Ruskin 
throughout life, dates from this early period. At eleven, the 
sight of Helvellyn and of Skiddaw caused ecstatic delight ; 
and, at fourteen, the gift of Rogers’ Italy gave him his earliest 
knowledge of the Alps and Turner. A few months later, the 
boy made his first tour in Switzerland. Already he was 
gaining skill with the pencil, and is said to have learnt more 
drawing in two or three years than most amateur students do 
in seven; and we are told that, when on this tour, the boy, 
though under the age required, obtained leave to copy in the 
Louvre. Already, too, he was making a collection of minerals, 
and showing, in more ways than we can mention, that the child 
is father of the man. “ His father hoped he would go into the 
Church, and eventually turn out a combination of a Byron and 
a Bishop, something like Dean Milman, only better ;” but he 
did not allow for the eccentricities of genius, and was destined 
more than once to be disappointed in his wayward son. Itseemed 
doubtful at first whether poetry or art would prove the ab- 
sorbing passion of Ruskin’s life. He was bent upon winning the 
Newdigate, and, after two failures, succeeded in his purpose. 
The wish, however, to be a poet was stronger than the power. 
Instead of producing second-rate verses, Mr. Ruskin happily 
found his earliest vocation as an Art critic, and in that 
capacity bas given the world some of the most magnificent 
prose which this century has produced. It is a significant 
fact in his history that, on coming of age, his father presented 
him with a Turner, and that from the allowance given to him 
he bought another, “with the characteristic disregard for 
money which has always made the vendors of pictures and 
books and minerals find him extremely pleasant to deal with.” 
This purchase, we are told, proved a painful awakening to his 
business-loving parent, who was destined to witness many more 
instances of his son’s indifference to the mere possession of 
money. Could he know that the large fortune he left behind 
him has been now wholly expended, he would hardly rest 
quietly in his grave; but there has been in Mr. Ruskin’s lavish 
expenditure a nobility of purpose as rare as it is attractive. 
His financial experiments have been for the good of others, 
never for personal aggrandisement. At the age of twenty- 
four, the Oxford graduate published the first volume of 
Modern Painters, which at once made him known to every 
art circle in the Kingdom :— 

“Tt was meant to be audacious, and naturally created a storm. 
The free criticisms of public favourites made an impression not 
because they were put into strong language—for the tone of the 
press was stronger then than it is now, as a whole—but because 
they were backed up by illustration and argument. It was evi- 
dent that the author knew something of his subject, even if he 
were all wrong in his conclusions. He could not be neglected, 
though he might be protested against, decried, controverted.” 

The publication of Modern Painters, in 1843, is perhaps the 
most prominent event in Mr. Ruskin’s career, and from that 
date his position may be said to have been unique both as an 
author and as a man. His personal life since that period, 
with its trials and bitter regrets, is related with sufficient 
clearness by his biographer. Mr. Ruskin has been always 
ready, Montaigne-like, to throw open the doors and windows of 








his house for the benefit of his readers ; and we suppose that 
in recording the love-sorrows of his hero, Mr. Collingwood 
does not write without authority. Public sympathy brings 
little, if any, consolation to private grief; but our admiration 
of Mr. Ruskin’s amazing energy and steady faculty of work 
are increased by our knowledge of the ill-health and frequent 
sickness of heart under which he has laboured. His activity 
in many a good cause has been exhaustless)5 No man 
living, probably, has played more parts or played them 
with a more generous aim. All bis life long he has 
been a student, now of Greek literature and Greek myths, 
now of Egyptology, now of mineralogy, now of political 
economy, and always, in all its branches, of art. The Slade 
Professor has been a zealous teacher as well as learner, 
and with willing scholars, has thought no post too humble. 
Every one has heard of his experiments and projects, 
of the Hinksey diggings, of the Bloomsbury crossing. 
sweeping—at which he took the broom himself for a start— 
of the tea-shop, of the Ruskin Linen Industry, of the May-day 
Festival, of the Sheffield Museum, and of the far-famed St. 
George’s Guild. At one time he proposed editing Pope; he 
planned to write a grammar of ice; he projected a Life of 
Sir Walter Scott in seven volumes; a work on political 
economy in nine volumes; and a description of the botany 
and geology of the Alps in twenty-four. He has studied the 
stars and the clouds, and the theory of glaciers, naviga- 
tion, and cookery, dress and metaphysics, the art of teach- 
ing children, and the habits of animals. Like Scott, 
he has been ever a warm lover of our fellow-mortals, birds 
and beasts; and we, at least, shall not rank among Mr. 
Ruskin’s eccentricities his noble protest against vivisection, 
the endowment of which at Oxford led him to resign his Pro- 
fessorship. The establishment of a physiological laboratory 
meant to him, Mr. Collingwood says, ‘not only cruelty to 
animals, but a complete misunderstanding of the purpose of 
science, and defiance of the moral law.” Mr. Ruskin’s un- 
accomplished schemes, some of which have been eminently 
Quixotic, may remind the reader of the many works 
designed but never carried out by Coleridge; but the 
difference between the two men, as projectors, is funda- 
mental. Coleridge promised much and did comparatively 
little; Myr. Ruskin, at the very time he was casting 
his eye on new fields of activity, was expending the most 
skilful husbandry on the one that lay next to him. Mr. Col- 
lingwood reminds us that the master whom he honours is an 
idealist, and that in all the departments of life which he has 
touched, his work has been to set the standard higher, not to 
drag it down within easy reach. This istrue; but the methods 
of an idealist may be wise or unwise, and some of Mr. Ruskin’s 
show more of impulse than of judgment. The occasional 
rashness of his utterances, too, has lessened his influence. 
What good was he likely to gain by telling the students of a 
University that they had no more business with politics than 
with rat-catching, and adding, “ Had you ever read ten words 
of mine with understanding you would have known that I 
care no more for Mr. Disraeli or Mr. Gladstone than for two 
old bagpipes, with the drones going by steam, but that I 
hate all Liberalism as I do Beelzebub, and that with Carlyle 
I stand, we two alone now in England, for God and the 
Queen”? And what are we to think of the good sense of a 
man who, on learning from a labourer that he could not write, 
“stretched out both hands to the astonished rustic with the 
words,—‘I am proud to know you. Now I understand why 
you are such an entirely good workman’”’? 

Mr. Collingwood’s attractive narrative closes cheerfully. 
Although Mr. Ruskin has spent the large fortune he inherited 
from his parents “ chiefly in gifts and in attempts to do good,” 
he has an ample income, for his books yield him a profit of 
from two to three thousand pounds a year. He has also the 
richer privileges of old age, honour, love, warm sympathy, 
and troops of friends. 

“ Nowadays,” Mr. Collingwood writes, “he seems, in all but the 
power of resuming work, himself again, though aged and feeble. 
He comes downstairs late, walks out morning and evening by the 
lake shore—not so often now climbing up the moor, or boating on 
the lake. He reads the newspapers and books, and spends the 
evening in the old way in the drawing-room, rarely without music 
and chess. He visits his neighbours, and is glad to see intimate 
friends and young people; but he has hardly strength for the 
distinguished stranger or the admirer from a distance. Remember- 


ing all he has passed through, his friends should not be surprised 
if he shrinks from visits of curiosity and inspection, however 
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kindly meant. He retains a vivid memory and interest in many 
things; and, when the company is genial and the subject rouses 
him, talks as brightly as of old. There are not wanting signs of 
reserve power which encourage the hope that many years are in 
store for him of rest after toil and tranquil light at evening 
time.” 

There is not one of Mr. Ruskin’s admirers who will not join 
with Mr. Collingwood in the expression of this hope; not one 
of his countrymen capable of forming a judgment who will 
not agree with the verdict of a Cumberland peasant :—‘ Eh! 
he’s a grand chap, is Maisther Rooskin !” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Princely Chandos: a Memoir. By John Robert Robinson. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—The “ Princely Chandos” would pro- 
bably have been forgotten by this time but for the savage satire 
with which Pope attacked him under the name of “Timon.” Pope, 
itis true, denied that he had had the Duke of Chandos and the splen- 
dours of his mansion, ‘Canons,’ in his mind; but no one believed 
his denial. “Timon” was a fit object of attack. He was more 
than suspected of having come by his great wealth dishonestly. 
Speculations of doubtful morality, and peculations that were not 
doubtful at all, contributed to rear the vast edifice of his fortune. 
He was, as Mr. Robinson tells us on his title-page, “ Paymaster- 
General to the Forces abroad during the most brilliant part of the 
Duke of Marlborough’s military career.” One regiment that 
appeared on the pay-sheets could not be discovered. It was 
supposed to have been “taken by the enemy,” but the roll of 
prisoners contained the name of only one private. Another 
regiment was put on three establishments at the same time, and, 
of course, paid for three times. The wealth thus acquired he 
spent in foolish extravagancies, now and then, it is true, doing a 
generous action, and sometimes showing a certain shrewdness. 
If any one cares to read about this worthless creature, he may 
find all that is to be known told in an appropriate style by Mr. 
Robinson. The most interesting part of the book is the indica- 
tions of the time which it affords. Such a scandalous affront 
to decency as we find on p. 161 would certainly not be tolerated 
nowadays. 

One Virtue. By Charles T. C. James. (A. andC. Black.)—This 
is intended as a serious—indeed, a painfully serious—book. And 
yet it is hardly possible not to smile at the absurdities associated 
with the scoundrel-villain of the story, who drinks at least as 
much as his professional brother, Mr. Benjamin Allen, but does not 
otherwise take so wholesome a view of life. One cannot, indeed, 
help preferring the orgies of Bob Sawyer and his friend to the talks 
of this man and the comrade whom, by a curious, inverted, and 
not very genuine humour, he persists in designating ‘‘ Worthiest.” 
It is but fair to the scoundrel-villain, however, to say that he 
has in him some of the raw material of character; and to 
the author to say that he does that raw material a fair amount 
of justice in his second volume, in which Dr. Paul Ravender opens 
a way of happiness for the child he loves and the wife he has ill- 
treated by eventually committing suicide in the company of the 
woman he has seduced, and who still loves him. 

Studies in Life and Literature. By Charles T. Lusted. (Digby, 
Long, and Co.)—Mr. Lusted’s prose and verse are alike sadly com- 
monplace Here is the beginning of an essay on “ Knowledge” :— 
“The beauties and advantages of knowledge are manifest.” It is 
surprising that a man should sit down and gravely write such a 
truism. Here is the beginning of another :—“ The future stretches 
before our feet like a vast and invisible sea.” He is not happy in 
his metaphors. “Characters stand out transparently.” “ Stu- 
pendous minds” have “ golden fruits.” Men “ have snatched fame 
from the sunlit hours of Fortune.” And he is certainly vague 
about his history. Where did he read about “ Alexander growing 
indolent and effeminate among his Persian beauties ”’? Alexander 
did not wholly escape the corrupting influence of power; but he 
certainly never grew “indolent and effeminate,” nor were his 
chief faults of the kind which Mr. Lusted suggests. 

The Inspector-General: a Russian Comedy. By Nikolai V. 
Gogol. Translated from the original by Arthur A. Sykes. 
(Walter Scott.)—The plot of Gogol’s comedy is simple in the 
extreme. The officials of a Russian town, a corrupt and oppressive 
set—this is taken for granted, it would seem—are terrified by the 
approaching visit of an inspector. When they are in this mood 
a stranger presents himself, is mistaken for the expected arrival, 
and avails himself of the mistake to swindle his entertainers right 
cand left. When he has departed, the real inspector arrives- 
What happens afterwards we are left to guess, for the last scene 
is in dumb-show. The play is amusing, but hardly so good as to 
acount for the declaration of one critic that “Russia possesses 
only on? comedy—the Revizir [the Russian equivalent for “ In- 





spector-General”]—which quite fulfils the requirements of dra- 
matic art.” 

The Mechanics of Daily Life. By V. Perronet Sells. (Methuen.) 
—Some of the more familiar illustrations of mechanics in our sur- 
roundings are taken by Mr. Sells and thoroughly explained, 
somewhat technically, be it said, and abstraztedly ; but the style, 
which is unusually rounded for a text-book, will please the reader 
and render his perception easier. The Mechanics of Daily Life is 
one of the series of University Extension Manuals, and quite 
carries out the motive of the series,—a broad and philosophic 
spirit, wherewith is combined a faintly academic tinge. 


Some Lectures by Sir George Paget. With a Memoir by Charles 
E. Paget. (Macmillan and Bowes, Cambridge.)—Sir George 
Paget spent much of his time and power in teaching and adminis- 
trative work, and carried on at the same time a large professional 
practice. He was Physician to Addenbrooke’s Hospital for forty- 
five years, Science Lecturer in Medicine at St. John’s College for 
twenty-one years,and Regius Professor of Medicine for twenty 
years. So busy a life left him little leisure for writing. The 
three lectures here published deal with the “ Aitiology of Typhoid 
Fever” and “Alcohol as a Cause of Disease,” the latter being 
illustrated with a number of remarkable instances from his own 
practice. 

Ships that Pass in the Night. By Beatrice Harraden. (Lawrence 
and Bullen.)—There is a great deal of cleverness, and a good deal 
of human nature as well, in this rather dismal story of discontent, 
dullness, and death. But large capitals are rather too much in 
evidence, and the various characters that figure in the story are 
far too fond of speaking to each other in a discourteous fashion. 
Thus, the hero is the Disagreeable Man, and the heroine is Little 
Brick. When the Disagreeable Man, otherwise Robert Allitsen, 
speaks to Little Brick—it is, however, another man who thus 
styles her—about her experiments in photography, he tells her 
flatly: ‘You have no talent for photography. You have not 
made the slightest progress.” She, when provoked to give a 
piece of her mind, says: “ Nothing is easier than to make fun of 
others. It is the resource of the ignorant.” Both Little Brick 
and the Disagreeable Man are philanthropists of an efficient sort, 
though in different ways, and the details of their kindnesses in 
the neighbourhood of the Petershof Kurhaus, where they meet, are 
pleasant enough. The death of Bernardine Holme—so Little Brick 
is properly designated—will seem to most readers a gratuitous and 
even inartistic piece of cruelty, for this story has the general 
characteristics of one that ought to end happily. It is to be 
hoped that the author of Ships that Pass in the Night will not give 
way to the popular affectition of cyn cism, for there is decided 
promise in what seems to be her firs’ work. 

Play in Provence. By Joseph Pennell and Elizabeth Robins 
Pennell. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—Mr. and Mrs. Pennell were very 
much pleased with the ;eople and the country of Provence, and 
express this pleasure in a way that makes their readers feel some 
dim reflection of it. The handsome Arlesiennes, the bull-fights 
(which lack the Spanish savagery), the feasting and the games, 
and various other delights, go to make up a pleasant picture, 
which pen and pencil combine in presenting to us. 

The New Eden, by C. J. Cutliffe Hyne (Longmans), is a 
very clever and startling experiment in fiction, although its 
readers may be reminded of certain old-fashioned stories of the 


“Paul and Virginia” kind. An Archduke, who is also a savant, 


leaves two savage children—of whom he says truly that “the one 


is a sturdy tree, the other a pretty flower”—in a perfectly savage 


Eden, there to develop as circumstances permit, but, in obedience 
to the laws of evolution. The “sturdy tree” is, of course, Adam; 
the “ pretty flower ” is equally, of course, Eve. This book tells how 
they live their separate lives, how they meet, how they contract 
a “natural marriage,” how they quarrel and even almost kill 
each other, and how finally they become sun-worshippers. This 
strange story is told with great ability—the descriptive passages, 
indeed, are full of genuine prose poetry—and perfect delicacy. 
Yet it is,in a sense, a disappointment, for it teaches nothing 
except, perhaps, that man is man, and woman is woman,—and, as 
Tennyson puts it, “woman is the lesser man.” For it is hinted 
in the end that the sun is to Eve a genuine object of adoration, 
but to Adam only a symbol. There is a touch of unreality—the 
unreality of light opera of the better sort—about The New Eden. 
Thus, the terrible quarrels between Adam and Eve—and, in 
particular, Eve’s feminine, nay feline, vindictiveness—ought to be 
considered very grave matters indeed. Yet somehow they suggest 
nothing more serious thau Byron’s “comic horror.” The New 
Eden had better be taken simply as an idyll. As such it is almost 
perfect. 

Town and Home Gardening. By Mrs. T. Chamberlain, F.R.H.S, 
(Virtue and Co.)—The preface to this little volume states that it 
is “ compiled chiefly from notes of lectures on ‘Town Gardening,’ 
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given at the Portman Rooms in the spring of 1891, and repeated 
at the Horticultural Exhibition at Earl’s Court in the summer of 
1892.” The author’s object has been to give elementary informa- 
tion on town gardening in plain language, and in this she has 
thoroughly succeeded. ‘The difficulties which town gardeners 
have to encounter are increasing year by year, but they add 
something perhaps to the zest of the pursuit, and Mrs. Chamberlain 
shows that many of these difficulties can be overcome by the 
exercise of intelligent care. One thing is certain, that the interest 
of a garden does not depend upon its size, and that a small 
garden which receives the personal attention of its owner, may 
prove a greater source of pleasure than the extensive grounds 
that are under the sole control of professional gardeners. 
Experience is the amateur’s surest teacher, but he will gain many 
useful hints and be saved from many blunders by Mrs. 
Chamberlain’s very practical advice. It is a boon to the 
town gardener to know what plants he can grow with a 
fair prospect of success, and on what all his labour will 
be thrown away. Smoke, the curse of London, is the bane 
of many choice flowers, and the author states that there is no 
such thing as a rose-bud in Kensington, Chelsea, or Bayswater, 
and that attempts at rose-growing by skilful cultivators have 
proved useless at Kilburn and Brondesbury. Roses, however, of 
the less delicate kind still blossom as freely at Hampstead as the 
carnation, which, as Mrs. Chamberlain observes, is a capital 
town plant. She pleads for greater colour and brightness in our 
London streets, and asks why many more houses are not covered 
with creepers, and why there are not plants on nearly every 
window-ledge and balcony. Perhaps the difficulty of knowing 
what plants will grow in our London atmosphere is one cause of 
this neglect, and it’ may be partly due to a want of taste. Mrs. 
Chamberlain cannot supply the taste, but her little book gives the 
requisite knowledge, and we therefore sincerely hope that it may 
be widely read. 


Princess Heliotrope. By “ Pynx Gryph.” (Fisher Unwin.)—This 
is really a very clever and amusing book, although the writer is per- 
haps a trifle too anxious to manufacture fun of the kind favoured by 
audiences that gloat over opera-bouffe. Thus King Drikebuschow 
of Yewitschlaer, whose daughter is the heroine of the story, lets 
his crown fall off rather too often. The plot of the story is 
refreshingly simple. The Princess Heliotrope is threatened with 
death. Only cherries can save her. But she needs them at atime 
when they are not ordinarily procurable. Soa proclamation is 
sent through the country by means of the telegraph force of the 
country, which is composed of hares. One of these hares finds its 
way into the hands of Peter Stummel, the hero of the story, who 
is kind to it. He is further introluced to Ogre-land, and, with 
the help of certain of its inhabitants, secures magic cherries, and 
by their means saves the Princess’s life. How Peter has other 
difficulties to overcome, and how in particular he has an arch 
enemy, Count Nadapane, to get the better of, the reader must 
learn for himself. There is, of course,a good deal of burlesque 
of natural (and other) history in the story. But it is very clever, 
and will be thoroughly enjoyed by children, if not also by their 
seniors. The illustrations, it should be added, are remarkably 
good. 


Master Don Gesualdo. By Giovanni Verga. (Osgood, McIlvaine, 
and Co.)—This is evidently a very good piece of translation, but 
the wisdom of its publication may be questioned. It is un- 
mitigated Italian Zolaism, an unrelieved picture of moral squalor. 
Master Don Gesualdo, who gives the title to it, recalls M. Daudet’s 
“Nabob ;” but then, unfortunately, there is no Joyeuse Family 
to irradiate it with a little simplicity and virtue. The book is 
full of greasy intrigues; the details of at least two are given with 
almost Maupassant detail. No doubt there is a certain photo- 
graphic accuracy in the portraits which appear in these volumes. 
Probably there are monsters like Don Gesualdo the egotist, 
and sensualists like Don Nini. But it is doubtful whether their 
portraits should have been painted; and it is more than doubtful 
whether they should have been exhibited in this country. 


Culture in Early Scotland. By James Mackinnon. (Williams 
and Norgate.—This is a useful, informing, and interesting, 
rather than original, book,—based on careful reading, and free 
from viewiness. Mr. Mackinnon, like everybody else, has his own 
conception, and gives his own definition, of culture. He “uses 
the word in a wide sense to denote anything of interest in the 
social, religious, and intellectual condition of a people.” Culture 
is to Mr. Mackinnon the equivalent of what some other writers 
term ‘‘civilisation,” or, as he himself prefers to say, of the German 
“Cultur.” Taking the idea of this book at its author’s own esti- 
mate, it may fairly be described as the carefully presented results 
of diligent and voluminous reading. The tone in which Mr. 
Mackinnon has done his work may be gathered from the sentence 
with which he closes one chapter :— The devoted enthusiasm of 








Queen Margaret and her son, though taking its inspiration from 
England and Rome, is a ray from the same sun of Christian 
sentiment that threw its radiance over Iona, and lighted up, at 
one time, the country from the Orkneys to the Humber, and even 
beyond.” One who writes in this spirit can hardly be expected 
to have mastered that historical scepticism which has made 
perhaps too short work of old-world stories about the Catrail and 
the Picts. This simply means, however, that Mr. Mackinnon is 


nota Niebuhr, but merely a careful student and a lucid writer, 


Books Recervep.—The Land Revenue of Bombay. By Alexander 
Rogers. (W. H. Allen and Co.)——Public Health and its Applica- 
tions in Different European Countries. By Albert Palmberg, 
Translated by Arthur Newsholme, M.D. (Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co.)——Outlines of Modern Tactics. By Lieutenant-Colonel 
E. Gunter. (Clowes and Sons.) The Carpenter and Joiner. 
Edited and arranged by Robert Scott Burn. (Ward, Lock, 
Bowden, and Co.)——A Digest-Index to the “ Spectator.” By 
William Wheeler. (G. Routledge and Son.) ——The Sportsman 
in South Africa. By James A. Nicolls and W. Eglinton. (Simpkin 
Marshall and Co.)——G@entleman’s Magazine Library: English 
Topography. Part III. Edited by George Laurence Gomme. 
(Elliot Stock.)——The Old English Manor. By Charles McLean 
Andrews, Ph.D. (Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore ; Macmillan, 
London.) Primitive Man in Ohio. By Warren K. Moorehead. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)\——Four Months in Persia. By C. E. 
Biddulph. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)——Plain Sermons. 
By Bishop Oxenden. (Longmans.)——Lyndhurst Road Pulpit. 
By R. F. Horton, M.A. (J. Clarke.)\——The Life of Love. By 
George Body. (Longmans.)——Restful Thoughts in Restless Times. 
By C. J. Vaughan. (Macmillan.)——Plain Sermons on the Creed. 
By W. B. Laurie. (Skeffington.)— The Sacramental System. By 
Morgan Dix. (Longmans.) 





New Eprrions anp Reprints.—Helps to the Study of the Bible. 
(H. C. Frowde.)—This is a greatly enlarged and improved edition 
of a volume the utility of which has been recognised since its 
first publication in 1876. It now appears under the editorship of 
Canon Maclear, who has secured the co-operation of writers of 
the first authority in their several provinces of knowledge.—— 
The Apocalypse. By Frederick Denison Maurice. (Macmillan 
and Co.)——Hore Evangelice. By the Rev. T. R. Birks. Edited 
by the Rev. H. A. Birks. (Bell and Sons.) Henry VIII. and 
the English Monasteries. By Francis Aidan Gasquet, D.D. Vol. I. 
(J. Hodges.) —-Indian Wisdom. By Sir Monier Monier-Williams. 
(Luzac and Co.)——Introduction to the Study of Dante. By John 
Addington Symonds. (A. and C. Black.) The Heart of Mid- 
lothian, by Sir Walter Scott (same publishers), a volume of the 
“ Dryburgh Edition of the Waverley Novels.” Mona Maclean, 
Medical Student. By Graham Travers. (Blackwood and Sons.) —— 
The Phxdrus, Lysis, and Protagoras of Plato. Translated by J. 
Wright, M.A. (Macmillan.)——Logarithmic Tables. By Professor 
George William Jones. (Same publisher.) Rousseau’s “ Emile.” 































Abridged, translated, and annotated by William H. Payne. (E. 
Arnold.) 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK.. 

Auckland (Earl of), Rulers of India, cr 8v0 .......ccsseceeseesseceeceeeseres (Frowde) 2/6 
Beale (S. S.), Churches of Paris, cr 8vo .......... ...(W. H. Allen) 7/6 
Bourget (P.), A Love Orime, CF BV0  ....cccsssscscsccscscesesssssveeseeeonses (Gibbings) 3/6 
Broy (02), Beignt THOUPHES,; BVO: ..0..cscicescasesevsescorssscescsses (Hodder Brothers) 1/6 
Cansdell (C. S.), Federation, Colonial, &2., 8VO ..,.sceeecssseseeseereess (EOwards) 2/0 
Cawston (A.), Scheme for Street Improvements, 40..............c00000 (Stanford) 21/0 
Charles (R.), Early Christian Missions of Scotland, cr 8vo ......... (8.P.C0.K.) 4/0 
Clifford (J.), Christian Certainties, Cr 8V0 .......0...ccsssesecesseceeseeeeeces (Isbister) 3/6 
Cowie (G.), History of Wyggeston’s Hospital, 8V0 ..........:.cceceeeeeces (Spencer) 5 (i 
Crawford (F. M.), Pietro Ghioleri, 3 vols, Cr 8V0..........00-cs000-eseee (Macmillan) 31/6 
Dandet (A.), Thirty Years of Paris Life, cr 8vo..... .. (Routledge) 2/0 
Davidson (H. C.), Queen of the Black Hand, cr 8vo ..(Marsden)' 2/0 
Edinburgh Hospital Reports, Vol. I.. 8vo ... ..(Pentland) 12/6 
Klborougb (J.), Ready Discount Reckoner, c Ward & Lock) 2/0 
Furst (H.), Protection of Woodlands, 8V0  ..........cecceseeseesceeeeseecee (Douglas) 9/0 
Grieben’s Switzerland, translated by L. L. Lublin, 12mo ............... (Grevel) 3/6 
Haeder (H.), Handbook on the Steam-Engine, cr 8vo......... seamen (Lockwood) 9/0 
Howard (B. D.), Life with the Trans-Siberian Savages, cr 8vo oe 6/0: 
Howard (H.C.), Christabel (concluded) Poems, 12mo............ (K. Paul & Oo) 2/6 
Java (M. V.), Resident’s Daughter, cr 8V0 ........5..0066 H 3/6 
Mackail (J. W.), Biblia Innocentium, cr 8vo ... 6/0 
Mackie (G.), Poems, Dramatic, &c., cr 8vo .. 4/6 
Marchmont (A. W.), Madeline Power, cr 8vo 2/0 
Mitford (B.), Gun-Runner, er 8vo........... 3/3 
Moore (G ), Strike at Arlingford, cr 8vo ..... 5/0 
Parke (T. H.), Guide to Health in Africa, cr 5,0 
Pratt (8.), Hnchanted Castle, 12m0 .............00-.sscosseccesensersceeee ees (Longmans) 3/6 
Relton (F. P.), An Account of Fire Insurance Companies in 17th and 18th 

SPSTMURIES EOP VO! <. scccnyarsacivcusvestsatarcscauieanedseonns seeetaziesiéued (Scnnenschien) 25/0 
Robinson (F. W.), Fate of Sister Jessica, 3 vols. cr 8vo .. _ & Blackett) 31/6 
Rooke (T. G.), Inspiration, &., 800 ..........0cssescsseecese cee srees '. & T. Clark) 7/6 
Sling and Stone, ee ere _— itiams & Norgate) 10/6 
Sloane (W. M.), French War and Revolution, er 8vo .. seseeeee (LOW) 7/6 
Southesk (Earl of), Origin of Pictish Symbolism, 4to..................008 (Douglas) 9/0 







Stewart (D. W.), Old and Rare Scottish Tartans, 4to (Johnston) 50/0 
Strange (C.), Victories of Faith, cr 8vo . 
Stuart (K.), By Right of Succession, 3 vols. er 8vo d & Downey) 33/6 
Thoyts (E. #.), How to Decipher and Study Old Documents ..(E, Stock) 4/6 
Webster (A.), Selections from Verse, 12M0 ...........ccsseee.. seeceeees (Macmillan) 4/6 
Wiggan (K. D.), Cathedral Courtship, cr 8vo .... ....(Gay & Bird) 3/6 


-(Cornish) 1/6 








Wilde (Lady), Social Studies, cr 8V0 -s......s.0000, “(Ward & Downey) 6,0 
Wollaschek (R.), Primitive Music, 8V0 ........cccc.csseesesseneessessenees (Longmans) 12/6 
Wooldridge (L. C.), Chemistry of the Blood, 8¥0....66.....seee008 (K. Paul & Co.) 16/0 
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| LIBERTY and CO. 
ENGLISH TWILL SILK (Washable). 


LIBERTY &CO. 





Hand-block printed in England speciall 
PRINTED ol ocgee nd Co., on light and dark 
|shades of Indigo grounds, in ‘‘Spot” and 

ENGLISH TWILL | Floral Conventional Designs. 
SILK A beautiful, bright, and durable Fabric, 
FOR specially suitable for Summer Dresses and 


Blouses. 
SUMMER DRESSES. Price, 3s_ 6d. per yard, 23 inches wide. 


New Patterns post-free. New Patterns post-free, 
LIBERTY and CO., Regent Street, London, W. 


o S$ & EE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
CELLULAR AERTEX 
UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and 

mixtures of these. [—The Lancet. 
“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINOIPLE OF OLOTHING.” 
Tlstrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for Men, Women, and 

Children, with names of 200 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHSAPSIDBE, E.C. ; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, Ww, 


BROWNING’S 
SPECTACLES. 


The method of testing the sight adopted by JOHN BROWNING ensures the 
spectacles being accurately suited to the sight. Consultations free. 
JOHN BROWNING, 
Ophthalmic Optician 
(Author of “Our Eyes,” now in its 14th Edition), 
63 STRAND, London, W.C. 


~ §UN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


(FIRE.) 63 Threadneedle Street, London, EC. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
Sum Insured in 1892. ... £391,800,000. 


MAPLE & C2. 


CARPETS 


IMPORTERS OF ORIENTAL CARPETS 


INDIAN CARPETS 
PERSIAN CARPETS 
TURKEY CARPETS 


APLE and CO. would remind intending purchasers that their 
Warehouse is the largest and most important market in 
Europe for all kinds of Oriental Carpets, their collection being 
greater than all the other stocks combined, while, being Direct 
Importers, only one instead of many profits is charged. Purchasers 
are supplied at importers’ prices, and in fact every purchaser of 
an Oriental Carpet becomes practically his own importer without 
trouble or outlay. 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 


The largest and most convenient Furnishing Establishment in the 
World 

















Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE. 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 
OONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS, 
Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Oroquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &. 


HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY 'S. 


MATLOCK. 
Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 


The Waters are highly efficacious in cases 


HOT 
MINERAL 
SPRINGS OF 


BATH. 


of Rheumatism, Gout, and Skin Affections, 


The Baths ave the most complete in Europe. 








Letters to the Manager will receive every attention. 














NOTICE.—In future, the Inpex to the “Spectator” will be 


published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 


The GRAFTON GALLERIES, 4>™1ss105. 1. 


THIRD EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of PORTRAIT-PAINTERS. 
GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET, W. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER.- 

COLOURS.—The ONE HUNDRED and NINEfEENTH EXHIBITION 

is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6. Admission, 1s. ; Catalogue, ls, 
ALFRED D., FRIPP, R.W.S., S@cretary. 


HURCHER’S COLLEGE, PETERSFIELD.—HEAD- 
MASTERSHIP.—A Head-Master is required for this School, who must bea 
graduate of some University in the United Kingdom. The salary is £150 per 
annum, with a capitation fee of £3 per boy, and a residence (free of rates and 
taxes) adjoining the School buildings. He will, in addition, have the privilege 
of taking boarders at a fixed payment of £53 per annum, in addition to 
the tuition fee, £3 per term. Accommodation is provided for fifty. The 
Governors make an allowance for the payment of Assistant-Masters. The 
appointment will he made under and subject to the Scheme of the Charity Com- 
missioners dated November 28th, 1876. The Master will be required to enter on 
his duties on such day at the end of August as the Governors may appoint. A 
copy of the Scheme and further particulars may be obtained on application to me. 
Selected candidates will be required to attend a meeting of th: Governors, of 
which they will have due notice.—Applications, accompanied with fourteen 
printed copies of testimonials of recent date must be sent to me on or before 
JULY 6th, 1893. Dated June 12th, 1893.—W. C. BURLEY, Clerk to the 
Governors, Petersfield. 


| See EDWARD THE SIXTH’S SCHOOLS, 


BIRMINGHAM, 
GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ASTON. 

WANTED, in SEPTEMBER NEXT, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, to teach 
principally in the Lower Classes of the School. Subjects—Good English and 
some Mathematics. Salary, £90. 

Forms of application and further particulars may be obtained on application, 
in writing on'y, to the SECRETARY, King Edward’s School, New Street, 
Birmin; ham, to whom applications and copy-testimonials (not more than three) 
should be sent on or before July 10th. 

Birmingham, June 21st, 1893. 














L 22% SUPERINTENDENT wanted for the Edinburgh 


Home for Anglo-Indian Children sent home for Education.—Address, 
“A. B.,” care of Mr. Couston, 188 George Strect, Edinburgh. 


BRrtzamM Couuecse KENT. 


(The ROYAL NAVAL SOHOOL. Incorporated 1840.) 
Heap-MasteEr—Rev. R. PERCIVAL BROWN, M.A. 


FIRST-GRADE PUBLIO SOHOOL for Sons of Naval Officers and others. 
Fees, 50 to 70 guineas. Preparation for Universities, Services, Professions, &. 
Special Classes for NAVAL CADETSHUIPS, House system; boys 9 to 14 in Junior 
Wing. 


T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD. — Public 
Schoo!, founded 1863, to pro de Education for Gentlemen’s Sons in pre- 
paration for Universities, Army, &¢ on detinite Church Principles Fees, £66 
per annum (sons of clergymen £50). Day boarders, thirty guiceas, Six Entrance 
Scholarships from £50 to £200n Jui 18tn —Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., Warden, 


ORKSHIRE COLLEGE HALL of RESIDENCE 
(Limited), LYDDON HALL, LEEDS, under the direction of Mr. C. M. 
GiuLLESPIE, M.A., has beeu established as a Hall of Residence for Students of 
the Yorkshire College. Fee, £20 per term. Prospectus from the SECRETARY 
of the College. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON.—SIX 

(or more) SCHOLARSHIPS (under 15) will be awarded, after Examina- 

tion to be held JULY 20th.—Particulars may be obtained from the HEAD- 
MASTER. 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. R. 

ARNOLD EDGELL, M.A.—Preparation for the Universities, Professions, 

and Services. Scholarships, in value from £20 to £40, to be competed for in 
July. Fees moderate.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, JULY 26th. At least Twelve will be offered, £55-£10. 
—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD, Head-Master. 


UBLIC SCHOOL MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION. 
NONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD, 
Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TION, JULY 18th and 19th:—One of £87, One of £56, Four or Five of 

£50, Five or Six of £30 per annum. One at least will be reserved to candidates 
for the Army Class. Council Nominations of £15 per annum will be awarded to 
boys who do well, but fail to obtain scholarships.—For particulars, apply to the 
HEAD-MASTER or Secretary. 























ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, and 

ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL. A Scholarship, value £30, and Two Mackay 
Prizes, value £25 and £15, offered annually. Dufferin Jubilee Scholarship, 
value £25, for four years, offered in September.—Appiy to SECRETARY, 
30 Handel Street, Brunswick Square, W.C. 





REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 

DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate and other Teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. Re- 
ference permitted to the Rev. E. Davenport, Wellington College, Berkshire. 














DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best University or 

Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may be 

obtained (free of charge) by sending a statement of requirements to R. J. 
BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECKIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving fall particulars and 

terme, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &c.—Adaress, Mr. G. B. 
STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Piace, Strand, W.C. 
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ee and NORTH-WESTERN and CALEDONIAN 
RAILWAYS. 
(WEST COAST ROUTE.) 





Commencing JULY Ist. 


NEW CORRIDOR TRAINS, 
with 
REFRESHMENT AND DINING CARS 
attached, for 
FIRST and THIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS, 
will be run between 


LONDON (EUSTON) and GLASGOW (CENTRAL), 


at the following times :— 


P.M. P.M. 
LONDON (Euston)... ... dep. 2. 0{/@GLASGOW (CenTRat) ... dep. 2.0 
BRURMNGHAM,,.. 20. noe 000 99 3. 
LIvERPOOL (Exchange)... 3 5.50 ee cs (Victoria) ore on 
MANCHESTER (Victoria) os 5.35 : ” 
Maxcuester (Exchange) 5.40] LIVERPOOL (Exchange)... ,, 7.2 
aa "7 ” 63 BIRMINGHAM ... 1... 99 920 
GLASGOW (CenTRAL) ... arr. 10.45| LONDON (Euston) ... ... 4, 10.45 





LuncHEoN, Dinner, and other REFRESHMENTS will be served en route at the 
ollowing charges :— 
LUNCHEONS (served after Departure of Train). 
First Crass, 2s. 6d. | THrrpD Cxass, 2s. 
Also a la carte at Buffet charges as per daily Bill of Fare. 
TEAS (served from 4.30 to 6,0 p.m.). 
Pot of Tea, Roll and Butter, 6d. 
Other Refreshments at Buffet charges as per daily Bill of Fare. 
DINNER (TABLE pD’HOTE) (served after leaving Preston). 
First Crass, 33, 6d. | Turrp Oxass, 2s. 64, 





*,* Commencing August Ist, in addition to the Refreshment and Dining Cars 
to and from Glasgow, a Refreshment and Dining Saloon will be run to and from 
Edinburgh, and Corridor vehicles also placed in circuit between Liverpool and 
Manchester, and Edinburgh and Glasgow. Until this arrangement comes into 
operation, Passengers for Edinburgh and the North can make use of the Glasgow 
Refreshment and Dining Saloon as far as Carlisle. 


FRED HARRISON, General Manager, L. & N. W. Ry. 
JAMES THOMPSON, General Manager, Caledonian Ry. 


London, June, 1893, 





TUESDAY NEXT.—To BOOK-COLLECTORS and DEALERS in LITERARY 
E 


CURIOS. 

ESSRS. HERRING, SON, and DAW will SELL by 
AUCTION on TUESDAY NEXT, on the premises, IVY VILLA, 124 
BEULAH HILL, UPPER NORWOOD, at 12 o’clock, over 600 Vols. of very 
valuable BOOKS, in cluding early editions of Dickens’s Works, illustrated by Phiz, 
Cruickshank, and H. K. Browne; Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” illustrated, 1744; 
and many Old, Religious, Historical, Geographical, Poetical, and other treasures 
in Literature. On View Monday next. Catalogues on the premises, and of the 
Auctioneers, 62 Coleman Street, E.C., and Biixton Hill, 8.W. 





ADLEY COLLEGE.—iUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 
1893.—Two of £80, oneo' £90,an one of £40, EXAMINATION BEGINS 


JULY 12th.—For further particulars, a ply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley 
College, Abingdon. 





be WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
AVE High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 





ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 
till up Vacant Scholarships and Exhibitions will BEGIN on TUESDAY, 
July 11th.—For details apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Deans Yard, Westminster. 





EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 
PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good ; 
healthy situation; 13 miles from London. 





{LENALMOND. — ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

Five Scholarships, varying in value from £60 to £30, will be offered in 

July. Candidates can, by arrangement, be examined elsewhere than at the 
School.—For particulars, apply to Rev. the WARDEN, 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SEORETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B, 





ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 
Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees. 

For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head-Master, J.D. McCLURE, M.A., LL.M., 

to the Boarding-House Master, or to the Secretary.—HALF-TERM, JUNE 20th. 

EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£30 to £90), JULY 20th. 





EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON. 
RESIDENCE for STUDENTS: 8 and 9 York Place, Baker Street, W. 


For particulars, apply to 
MARY ASHDOWN, Lady-Superintendent, 





IDDLESBROUGH HIGH SCHOOL.—The post of 

@HEAD-MISTRESS of the GIRLS’ SCHOOL will become vacant at the 
end of the present Term, and the Trustees will receive applications up to 
JULY Sth, Salary: £250, with £1 capitation after first 100 in attendance. 
Latin, French, and German are essential.—Further particulars on application to 
R. L. KIRBY, Hon. Secretary. 





Simoes LADIES’ RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS, Limited, 
YORK STREET CHAMBERS, 
_ BRYANSTON SQUARE, 
Sets_of Rooms from £2 to £5 per month. General Dining-Room. 
Apply to SECRETARY, 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, handsome cloth, 21s. 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF 
EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 


FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS AND GENERAL READERS, 
By Cc. T. CRUTTWELL, M.A., 
Formerly Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, 
“‘It cannot be doubted that Mr. Cruttwell’s method, although somewhat novel 


‘in English theological literature, is well adapted to harmonise with the domi 
tendencies of modern religious thought.” —Ti mes, ms 


London: 


CHARLES GRIFFIN and CO., Ltd., Exeter Street, Strand. 





JUST PUBLISHED, No. 525 (June 20th) of 


OTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT of LITERATURE 

containing a number of works illustrated by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK? 

many rare FIRST EDITIONS of EARLY ENGLISH POETRY, and numerous 
good Books in many branches of Science, Art, and General Literature, 





A Copy post-free on application to H. SOTHERAN and CO., 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


( ; P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C,, desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


PSTAIRS_= and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on : ia to the SECRETARY 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs, RANSOM, BOUVERIBE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 


Unrivalled Sea-Frontage and Open Surroundings, Hight lawn-tennis courts; 
large swimming-bath ; new Lounge Hall; 250 rooms.—TARIFF of MANAGER. 











PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS... 6 see we «= £16,000,000. 





NHE LIVERPOOL anp LONDON anpd GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. , 
Established 1836, 





FIRE— 


ENDOWMENTS— 
ANNUITIES. 

Hrap Orricrs: 1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL,.—7 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS exceed EIGHT MILLIONS STERLING. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

EXPENSES MODERATE. BONUSES LARGE. 
Policy-Holders incur no Liability of Partnership, and may so insure as to par- 
ticipate in NINETY PER CENT. of the PROFITS of their class. 
Please apply for Prospectus. 

Lonpon Orricss: 7 CORNHILL ; a CROSS ; and 130 FENCHURCH 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements, : 
——_~>——_— 


OuTSIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 









Page £1010 0| Narrow Column .., £310 V 

Half-Page .... 5 5 0O| Half-Column...... 115 0 

Quarter-Page .... 212 6] Quarter-Column ......... we O17 6 
CoMPANIES, 

Outside Page .....sccseereeee £14 14 0 | Inside Page ............ srercessrsee KZ 12 O 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 





Terms of Subscription, 
—_—_>— 


. Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
MAUDGOM ss sch ttt ose ate eS Bie ccnss O14 3....0 7 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &.... ee ove nee ieee ioe sD CG... 015 3.20 7 8 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL AND 
UpnHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York; and Messrs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 





received, 
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WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S NEW BOOKS. 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S NEW WORKS. 
The INADEQUACY of “ NATURAL 


SELECTION.” Price ls, 
ALSO, 
VOL. X. of SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY, 
Price 12s, 6d. 

The PRINCIPLES of ETHICS. Vol. 
II. Bv Herpert SPenceR. Those who have 
Part [V., “ JUSTICE,” may have Parts V. and 
VI.. “NEGATIVE and POSITIVE BENEFI- 
CENCE,” price 5s. 





Just published. 
MEMORANDA MNEMONICA: a Help 


to the Kemembrance of Numbers, Historical 
Events, and Subjects generally. By James Cop- 
ner, M.A., Vicar of Elstow. Crown §vo, cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. 

* A book well worth reading.”’—Educational Times. 


The KING and the KINGDOM: a 
Study of the Four Gospels. Three Series. Each 
complete in itself. Medium 8vo, cloth, each 
3s. 6d. 

“There is throughout the work a boldness and 
freshness which charms the reader,”—Evening News. 
“There is no doubt that this latest contribution to 
exegetical literature is meritorious and valuable.”’— 
Christian Age. 


THE LATEST DISCOVERIES IN GREECE,.— Part 
I., with 7 Plates, 4to, sewed, 12s. 


EXCAVATIONS of the AMERICAN 
SCHOOL of ATHENS at the HERAION of AR- 
GOS. To be completed in about 4 Parts. By 
C. WALDSTEIN, Director of the American School 
of Classical studies, Athens, and Reader in 
Classical Archeology in the University of Cam- 
bridge. 

“Dr, Waldstein has bad the good fortune to bring 
to light at least two pieces of sculpture of exceptional 
beauty. He publishes photographs of the head of a 
goddess whom he identities as Hera, and the torso 
of a warrior, both of which deserve special attention, 
sanean We shall, therefore, with much interest, await 
the further publications that are promised to us,”— 
Guardian, 





WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN ; 
and 20 SOUTH FREDERICK ST., EDINBURGH. 


Wlaaediadae™ CONGRESS, 


BIRMINGHAM, 
OCTOBER 3rp, 41TH, 5TH, and 6TH, 1893. 








List ef Subjects and Speakers shortly ready. For 
particulars, address—Honorary Secretaries, Church 
Congress, Council House, Birmingham. 


READING CASES FOR THE 
SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s, 6d. each, 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C. 


| OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 


PILLS.—Diseases and casualities incidental 
tu youth may be safely treated by the use of these 
excellent Medicaments according to the printed direc- 
tions folded round each pot and box. Nor is this 
Vintment alone applicable to external ailments ; con- 
jointly with the Pills it exercises the most salutary 
influence in checking inflammations situated in the 
interior of the body ; when rubb:d upon the back and 
chest it gives the most sensible relief in asthma, bron- 
cbitis, pleurisy, and threatening consumption, 
Holloway’s remedies are especially serviceable in 
liver and stomach complaints. For the cure of bad 
legs, all sorts of wounds, sores, and likewise scrofula 
and scorbutic affections, this Ointment produces a 
c — aud soothing fceling most acceptable to the 
sufferer, 


H4* FEVER, SUMMER 
OCATARRH. 

No one should be without Dr. LOCOCK’S PUL- 
MONIv WAFERS. In cases of Hay Fever, Summer 
Catarrh, in Colds, all Affections of the Chest, Asthma, 
Consumption, and Throat Disorders, they act like a 
charm; to Clergymen, Public Speakers, and Singers, 
they are invaluable, as they keep the voice bright and 
clear, and the tone full and distinct.—Sold by all 
druggists at 1s, 14d., 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s, 











Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, 
and Communications upon matters of business, 
should Nov be addressed to the Eprror, but 
fo the PuBLIsHER, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strani, W.C. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


The FATE of SISTER 
JESSICA. By F. W. Roprnson, Author of 
“*Grandmother’s Money,” “The Youngest Miss 


Green,” &. 3 vols, 


The WINNING of MAY. 
By the Author of “Dr. Edith Romney,” “A 
Woman at the Helm,” &. 3 vols. 


IN the BALANCE. By G. M. 


Rogrys (Mrs. L. Baillie Reynolds), Author of 
**The Ides of March,” “The Tree of Know- 
ledge,’ &c. 3 vols. 


The SAFFRON ROBE. By 


Maraaret B. Cross, Author of “ Thyme and 
Rue,’ “ Stolen Honey,” &c. 3 vols. 


DISINHERITED. By Henry 


CresswELL, Author of “A Modern Greek 
Heroine,” ‘A Wily Widow,’ &c. 3 vols. 


A BROKEN IDOL. By 


ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of “Caspar Brooke’s 
Daughter,” “Sir Anthony,” &c. 3 vols, 


London: HURST & BLACKETT Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





Just ready, post 8vo, 300 pp., 6s. , 
IBLIA INNOCENTIUM: being the 
Story of God’s Chosen People before the 
Coming of our Lord Jesus Christ upon Earth, written 
anew tor Children by J. W. MackalL, sometime 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 

Reeves and Turner, 196 Strand, London. 
CCIDENTS OF TRAVEL 
AND ALL OTHER ACCIDENTS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

THE OLDEST AND LARGEST COMPANY PROVIDING FOR 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

W. D. MASSY, 
LVIAN, Sees 
IRKBECK BAN K. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capital ..........cecceceees see £1,500,000 
TOE I os ses csnsinacsevacicccccctecs + 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.O., 

London. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
LowEst Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beanfort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C, 














CASSELL § COMPANY'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW WORK. 


NOW READY. 





In Three Volumes, price 31s. 6d. 


LIST, YE LANDSMEN! 


A ROMANCE OF INCIDENT. 


BY 


W. CLARK RUSSELL, 


Author of 
“The Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor,’ ” &e. 


Popular Editions of Recent Novels. 


Just published, price és. 
The MEDICINE LADY. By L. T. 


Meapg, Author of “The Palace Beautiful,” “A 
World of Girls,’ &e. 


UNIFORM with the ABOVE. 
OUT of the JAWS of DEATH. By 


FRANK BaRRETT. 6s. 


The SNARE o the FOWLER. By 


Mrs, ALEXANDER, 


A MODERN DICK WHITTINGTON. 


By JAMES Parn. 6s. 
The SQUIRE. By Mrs. Parr. 6s, 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


ConTENTS. JULY. 2s. 6d. 


FRANCE, ENGLAND, AND Siam, By R.S. Gundry. 

A Mover Conversation. By W. Earl Hodgson. 

Str RicHarp OWEN AND OLpD-Wori~p MEMORIES. 
By the Hon. Lionel A. Tollemache. 

Tue Future IncoME or Lazsovur, 
Mallock, 

THE ARGUMENT FOR BELIEF. By H. M. Bompas, Q.C. 

In DEFENCE OF THE Post OrricE. By ‘*One Who 
Knows.” 

Tue Persiles of CERVANTES. By James Mew. 

A Grey Romance. By Mrs. W. K, Clifford. 

AMONG THE Books. CORRESPONDENCE. 


London: W. H. ALLEN and Co, Limited, 13 
Waterloo Place. 





By W. H. 





STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, 1878. 


USE 
F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


c Oo Cc (OO (CA. 


Sir C. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—‘I have never 


tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 





BENGER’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 


“ Retained when all other Foods are rejected.” 
—London Medical Record, 


GOLD MEDAL, 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, 
Tins, 1s, 6d., 2s. 6d., 5s., and 10s, of all Chemists, &c- 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND 60’S LIST. 


NEW NOVEL BY A. CONAN DOYLE. 


The REFUGEES: a Tale of Two Con- 


tinents. By A. Conan Dorie, Author of “ Micah Clarke,” &c. 3 vols. 
crown Svo, price 25s. 64. 

** A masterly work..,...It is not every year, or even every decade, which pro- 

duces one historical novel of such quality as this story...... The characters are 


‘instinct with life and the action never flazs, nor i is it easy to overrate the narrative |. 


and dramatic force of single scenes or episudes,’’—Spectator. 


SECOND EDITION. 


WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: a 


Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, 
Gilgit, and the adjoining Countries. By E. F. Kyiaut, Author of ‘* The 
Cruise of the Falcon,” &, With a Map and 54 Illustrations, 8vo, 18s. 
“This volume, whether it is taken up as a book of travel or as a military 
history, is the most fascinating contribution that has enriched Indian liter iture 
for many a day.”’—Allahabad Pioneer. 


LIFE WITH the TRANS - SIBERIAN 
SAVAGES. By B. Dovatas Howarp, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


*,* This Work contains a description of the manners, customs, and daily life of 
the unchanged remnants of the oldest historic savages in Asia, as recently shared 
by the author in the interior of the Sakhalin forests, now rendered unapproach- 
ats by military exile guards. This, the only account for nearly 300 years of the 
life of the Sakhalin Ainos by an observer, combines native hunting and other 
adventures with scientific observation. 


PRIMITIVE MUSIC: an Inquiry into the 


Origin and Development of Music, Songs, Instruments, Dances, and Panto- 
mimes of Savage Races. By KICHARD WALLASCHEK, With Musical 
Examples. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “ JOHN WARD.” 


MR. TOMMY DOVE, and other Stories. 


By Mar@aret Detanp, Author of ‘‘ John Ward,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ DORRIE.” 


SWEETHEART GWEN: aWelshIdyll. By 


Wiuram Trresuck, Author of “ Dorrie,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


An ENCHANTED CASTLE, and other 


Poems: Pictures, Portraits, and People in Ireland. By Saran Pratt. 
Small 8vo, 3s. 6d, 





Now ready. Price Sixpence, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—JULY. | — 


“T turn with delight to the amazing adventures of Gaston de Bonne, and kiss my 
wasted hand in gratitude to Stanley Weyman.” 
Mr. James Payny, in the ILLustratep Lonpon News. 


A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE: BEING THE MEMOIRS OF GASTON DE BONNE, SIEUR 
DE Marsac. By Stanley J. Weyman, Author of “ The House of the Wolf.’ 
Chaps 19-21, 

EnGiisa SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. Lecture 1. By J. A. Froude, 
Regius Professor of Modern History, Oxford. 

“* THE GILLY-F’ers,’ By M. E. Francis.| My First Brar-Hunt. By Fred. 

THE GENTLE Craft: a Study of Baits. Whishaw. 

By Horace Hutchinson. 
A Spring Reverie. By Miss Layard, | AT THE SIGN or THE Suir, By Andrew 
Tue SIzE OF THE SEA. By Wm. Schooling. Lang. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
NEW YORK: 15 EAST 161TH STREET. 


MESSRS. 


TYLSTON AND EDWARDS 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THE ISSUE OF 
A UNIFORM MEMORIAL EDITION 


OF THE WORKS OF THE LATE 


SIR RICHARD F. BURTON. 


READY IN JUNE. 

I.—“ A PrersonaL NARRATIVE OF A PILGRIMAGE TO AL- 
MapInAH AND Meccan.” Complete; carefully Revised 
from the Author’s own Copy, and containing all the ori- 
ginal Coloured Illustrations, and Maps, and Plans, and also 
the Woodcuts from the Later Editions. In 2 vols., price Six 
Shillings per volume, net. 


READY IN JULY. 
II.—*A Mission To GELELE, Kine or Danomey.” In 


2 vols., price Six Shillings per volume, net. 





Each Work will be sold separately. 


Messrs. TYLSTON and EDWARDS, Publishers, 
13 CLIFFORD’S INN, LONDON, E.C. 
TRADE SUPPLIED BY Messrs. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and CO., Ltd. 





‘SMITH, ELDER, AND CO’S NEW Books. 


NEW TALE BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JULY con- 


tains the first instalment of a Story in three parts by Mrs. OLIPHANT, 
entitled ‘A WIDOW’S TALE;” also the opening chapters of a New Serial 
Story, entitled “ WITH EDGED TOOLS,” by an Author whose name is for 
the present withheld; and the followirg Articles :—‘ NILE NOTES,.”— 
“The BREAKING of the DROUGHT.”—“TEXTS and MOTTOES,”— 
“MACDONALD’S RETURN.” —“ CHARACTER NOTE: The SPINSTER,” 
— TOURNAMENTS and MATCHES.” 


Ready at all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’. Price Sixpence, 


NEW VOLUME of “The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 


Price 15s. net., in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 205. net, 
Vol. XXXV. (Maccarwell—Maltby) of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


*.* Volume I. was published on January 1st, 1885, and a further Volume will be 
ussued quarterly until the completion of the work. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF “DARK: A TALE OF THE 


Ready this day, POPULAR EDITION, feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s, ; 


The SLAVE of the LAMP. By Henry 


Seron Merriman, Author of ‘‘ Young Mistley,”’ &c. 


MR. ERNEST HART ON THE NEW WITCHCRAFT. 
Just published, with 20 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 43. 6d. 


HYPNOTISM, MESMERISM, and the NEW 


WITCHCRAFT. By Ernest Hart, formerly Surgeon to the West London 
Hospital, and Ophthalmic Sur, vicina to ™ Mar aah s Hospital, London. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and O., 15 Waterloo Place. 


CHAPMAN | & » HALLS NEW BOOKS. 


SIR RICHARD FRANCIS BURTON, 


With numerous Portraits, —— and other Illustrations, and Maps, 


HENRY IRVING: 


Years at the Lyceum. By Percy FitzGrraxp, M.A., F.S.A. With Portrait, 
demy 8vo, 14s, 


Black and White says:—‘*An excellent biography of the manager of the 
it draws a very charming picture of Mr. Irving...... Mr. Fitzgerald, 

one of the most learned of living theatrical writers, in the present instance has 
written with all his usual brightness and more than his usual accuracy.” 


Lyceum...... 


ment.” 


8vo, 7s. 6 


Truth says:—It is long since so interesting, and in many ways even so 
valuable, a book has been published as is the ‘ Englishman in Paris,’ ” 


Just published, POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 


DARK: a Tale of the Down Country. By 


Mrs, STEPHEN Batson. 


NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S POPULAR 


By his Wife, ISABEL BURTON. 


ASHMORE RUSSAN and FREDERICK BOYLE. 


The ORCHID SEEKERS: 


Adventure in Borneo. By ASHMoRE Russan and FREDERICK BorLe. Illus- 
trated by Alfred Hartley. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


The National Observer says:—“ A combination of a study of orchidology and of 
atale of adventure, and is excellent in both respects...... Full of healthy excite- 


NEW EDITION (8th thousand) in ONE VOLUME. 


An ENGLISHMAN in PARIS. Notes and 


gg during the Reign of Louis Philippe and the Empire. Demy 


CHAPMAN and maLE,, Limited, London. 


READY THIS DAY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


DOWN COUNTRY.” 


2s. and 2s. 6d. SERIES. 


or limp red cloth, 23. 6d. 





LADY ISABEL BURTON. 


THE LIFE OF 
K.C.M.G., &c. 


2 vol 8, demy 8yvo, 42s. [I na few days. 


PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A. 
a Record of Twenty 


a Story of 








OOKS. — HATCHARDS, ‘Bocknellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 
logued, All the New ‘and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &. New choice 
Bi dings for Presents, 


Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACK WOOD AND SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. - 





NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


ROUND the BLACK MAN’S 


GARDEN. By Zétre Corvite, F.R.G.S. With 55 Illustrations from 
Drawings by the Author and from Photographs, and 2 Maps. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


Summary OF ConTENTS :—The Sea of Islam—The Land of Rocks—The Land 
o* Bendage—The Island of Mystery—The Land of Sleep—The Land of Gold— 
Te Fortunate Isles—The Land of Death. 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BALMORAL: a Romance of the 


Queen’s Country, By ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE, Author of *‘ The City of Sun- 
shine,” ‘* Life of Lord Keith,” “ Scotland and Scotsmen in the Eighteenth 
Century,” “ Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 


*‘No one who wishes to read a really first-rate novel should miss reading 
Balmoral.’ ”’—Observer. 


“The romance is in many ways an exceptional one, and unusually strong as to 
characterisation.””—Morning Post, 


Strong and scholarly novel...... Exceptionally clever.’’—Liverpool Mercury. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


The HISTORY and POETRY of the 


SCOTTISH BORDER: their Main Features and Relations; By Joxnn 
VeiTcu, LL.D., Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in the University of Glas- 
gow, Author of ** The Feeling for Nature in Scottish Poetry,” &. New and 
Enlarged Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 163. 


“ Regarded as a now complete and organic whole, Professor Veitch’s ‘ History 
and Poetry of the Scottish Border’ may be said to be an adequate and final text- 
book of its subject in all its aspects,—topographical, geological, historical, ethno- 
logical, and poetical......We know of no book dealing with a particular region at 
once so reliable in its information, and so attractive.’’—Spectator, 





LIFE IN THE HAREM. 
SECOND EDITION. 


RECOLLECTIONS of an EGYPT- 


IAN P&INCKSS. By her English Governess (Miss E. CHENNELLS). Being 
the Record otf Five Years’ Residence at the Court of Ismael Pasha, Khédive. 
With 3 Portraits, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“A most startlingly vivid conception of that cloistered life behind the lattice 
of the royal harem.”’—Daily Chronicle. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


PLEASANT MEMORIES ofa BUSY 


LIFE. By Davm Prype, M.A., LL.D., Author of “ Highways of Litera- 
ture,” ** Great Men in European History,” “ Biographical Outlines of English 
Literature,” &c. With a Mezzotint Portrait, post 8vo, 63. 


“ Well worth reading from cover to cover...... The book is so fascinating that 
when once taken up it will not be readily put down again.”—Manchester 
Examiner. 


The TRUMPETER: a Romance of 


the Rhine. By JoserH VicToOR vON SCHEFFEL. Translated from the Two 
Hundredth German Edition by JEssre Beck and Louise Lormmer. With 
an Introduction by Sir THeoporRE Martin, K.C.B. Long 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“No German pcet is more original...... Bat most original and most charming 
of all is the hamour.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


‘© No modern poetical work in any other country of the world has reached so 
great a position, and readers of this delightful rendering willreadily understand 
the reason.”—Glasqow Herald. 


PROFESSOR BURROWS’ NEW WORK. 


COMMENTARIES ON THE 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


From the Earliest Times to 1865. 
By MONTAGU BURROWS, 


Chichle Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford; Captain 
R.N.; F.S.A., &e.; “* Officier de l’Ivstruction Publique,” France. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“On most of the contested points of English history Professor Burrows has 
much to say which is valuable and suggestive; and he keeps before him the 
standpoint of a commentator rather than of a historian, with such success that 
his volume ought to be of special advantage to all those who wish to supplement 
their studies with a well-written and most useful handbook.”’—Daily Telegraph. 


“* Vast as has been his task, Professor Burrows has carried it out to a most 
satisfactory result. His work may be aptly likened to a series of beacons light- 
ing up each successive historic tract, and serving to indicate the best road across 
it. ’—Morning Advertiser, 


““What we do find in Professor Burrows is a steady eye to the continuity of 
European history in space as well as in time, a steadfast protest against merely 
insnlar and trausitory views of the forces at work...... t has produced, not a 
book of authority for schoolboys and examinees, but, what perhaps is better, 2 
book that men may converse with.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


_“* Asasummary of the best learning in history, and introduction to the newest 
discoveries, and a general interpretation that carries authority with it, and is 
us+'t! principally for the purpose of instruction, the volume is of a high value.” 
—Scotsman. 





MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


THREE REMARKABLE MEMOIRS. 
HEINE—TOLSTOY—SARCEY. 


1.THE FAMILY LIFE OF 
HEINRICH HEINE. 


Dustrated by 122 hitherto Unpublished Letters addressed by him to 
different Members of bis Family. Edited by his Nephew, Baron 
LUDWIG VON EMBDEN. Translated by Caries 
GopFREY LELAND. 8vo, with Portraits, 123. 6d, 
“There is no end to the contrasts which Heine’s life and character 
present. Mr. Leland’s translation is skilful and exact, and his annota- 
tions are often instructive.”—Times, 


2. RECOLLECTIONS OF 
COUNT LEO TOLSTOY. 


Together with a Letter to the Women of France on the ** Kreutzer 
Sonata’’ By C. A. BEHRS. Translated from the Russian by 
C. E. Turner, English Lecturer in the University of St. Petersburg. 
8vo, cloth, with Portrait, 10s. 64. 
“To the profoundly interesting volume, published in a handsome form, 
I hope to devote greater attention by-and-bye. Kvery page of this book 
will be read with interest. Whatever be thought of Tolstoy’s themes, 
there can be no question of his rank in contemporary literature. He is 
among the first, if not the foremost of all.’’—British Weekly. 


3. RECOLLECTIONS OF 
MIDDLE LIFE. 


By FRANCISQUE SARCEY. Translated from the French 
by ELISABETH L, UaRY. 8vo, with Portrait, 10s. 6d. p 

*,* Monsieur Sarcey, the world-renowned critic of Le Figaro, gives in 

these recollections a vivid picture of Paris before, during, and after the 

Second Empire. The volume is full of anecdotes of people of eminence 
in art and literature, from Alexandre Dumas to Yvette Guilbert. 


QUESTIONS AT ISSUE. 


By EDMUND GOSSE. In1 vol. crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 
7s. 6d, (Uniform with “‘ Gossip in a Library.’’) 
*,* Also, a Limited Edition on Large Paper, 25s. net. 

**Here is no lack of varied interest, nor of versatile courage. Mr. 
Go-se faces some of the acutest controversies of the time. It is not often 
that one volume of short essays will dare to tackle so many questions, at 
once so vexing and so vexed.” —Daily Chronicle. 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


JOHN HODGES’ NEW LIST. 
The HIERURGIA; or, the Holy Sacrifice 


of the Mass. With Notes and Dissertations elucidating its Doctrines and 
Ceremonies. By the Jate Dr. Rock. A New and thoroughly Revised Edition, 
with new Illustrations and Notes. Edited by W. H. J. Weate. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 24s. 

A Large-Paper Edition, limited to 250 copies, printed on fine laid paper, with 
red rubric lines, price £2 103., to secure copies of wnich immediate application is 
necessary. 

“We cordially welcome this excellently printed edition of Dr. Rock’s well- 
known work. The name of Mr. Weale on the title-page is a guarantee that the 
wo:k of editing has been carefully and conscientiously performed. An examina- 
tion of the volumes now issued and a comparison of the first edition has convinced 
us, that so far from this being a mere reprint, there is hardly a page which does 
not manifest the work of the present editor.” —Tablet, 


RELIGION and the PRESENT HOUR: an 


Essay. Demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


HENRY VIII. and the ENGLISH MONAS- 


TERIES. An attempt to illustrate the History of their Suppression, with 
an Appendix and Maps, showing the situation of the religious houses at the 
time of their dissolution. By Francis Arman Gasquet, D.D.,0.S.B. 2 
vols. 123, each. Fifth Edition, now ready. 


“We may say in brief, if what we have already said is not sufficient to show 
it, that a very important chapter of English history is here treated with a ful- 
ness, minuteuess, and lucidity which will not be found in previous accounts, and 
we sincerely congratulate Mr. Gasquet on having made such an important con- 
tribution to Engtish historical literature.”—Athenzum, 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 


EDWARD VI. and the BOOK of COMMON 


PRAYER. Its Origin illustrated by hitherto unpublished Documents. With 
Four Fac-simile pages of the MS. Third Thousand, demy 8vo, price 12s. 
“A more accurate history of the changes of religion and the motives of the 
statesmen of the reign of Edward VI. than has ever before appeared,”’— 


Athenzum, 
PRIESTCRAFT and PROGRESS. By 


Stewart D. Heapiam, B.A. Fourth Thousand, ls. 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 


The SERVICE of HUMANITY. Fcap. 8vo, 


23, 6d. 
IN the LIGHT of the TWENTIETH 


CENTURY. By Ixnomryatus. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


** This book is undoubtedly clever, full of close and subtle reasoning, lighted 
up with keea epigrammatic wit.”’—Literary World, 


FATHER IGNATIUS in AMERICA. By 


Father M1cHakL, 0.S8.B. Crown 8vo, with frontispiece, price 6s. 
*,* Any of the above post-free on receipt of the published price. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS, 


JONATHAN SWIFT: a Biographical and Critical Study. By J. Cuurton Conus, Author 
of “ Illustrations of Tennyson.” &c. Crown &vo, cloth extra, 8s. 

POETICAL WORKS of GEORGE MACDONALD. Collected and Arranged, with many New 
Poems, by the Author. 2 vols. crown 8vo, buckram, 123, 


‘*Hand-made Paper Edition’? of Works by RICHARD JEFFERIES.—6s. each. 
NATURE NEAR LONDON. | THE OPEN AIR. | THE LIFE OF THE FIELDS. 


The POETS and NATURE: Reptiles, Fishes, and Insects. By Put Rosiysoy. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
Also, Uniform, crown &vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 


_———s~=*=<“‘aThe «SPOETS’ «BIRDS. | l The POETS’ BEASTS. 
HANDBOOK LDRY. With Instructions for Tracing Pedigrees and | Deciphering 
Ancient MSS itn: Weebl —— &c. By JOHN E. CUSSANS. Fourth Edition, Revised, with over sr 400 Woodcuts and 2 Coloured Plates, 
otdt ex 


crown 8vo, — = - 
“TO LEP,” &ex)\B at :okER, Author of “ Pretty Miss Neville,” cw Family Likeness,” 


&e. Post tf Illustrated hee Ay A ; cloth limy, 2s. 61. [Shortly, 


A TRYING PATIENT,..&¢,/ By James Pavy, “Author of “ By Proxy.” With Frontispiece by 


_ Stanlev Wood. 6 Rvo, loth 1 axtra. Bt” $a, [ Shortly, 
: Slee Tit ——— re 


NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 
The DICTATOR. By Justin McCartny, M.P. 3 vols. At every Library. 
** A pleasant and entertaining story A book to be read by an open window on a sunny afternoon between luncheon and tea.’ *"—Daily Chronicle. 


HEATHER and SNOW. By Georce MacDonatp. 2 vols, At all Libraries. 


“Dr. MacDonald’s hook is full of genius. It should gather round him all his alanine and add vastly to their number.’’—Bookinan, 


The RED SULTAN. By J. Mactaren Copsan. 3 vols. At every Library. 


ss Bevond doubt the very hest story of adventure which the present year has provided. Mr. Stevenson’s ‘ Kidnapped’ has found a worthy ‘Peer. 7? — Daily Chronicle, 


The SIMPLE ADVENTURES of a MEMSAHIB. By Saran Jeannette Doncan, Author of 


“A Social Departure” and “ An American Girl in London.” With 37 Illustrations by F. H. Townsend. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


DR. PASCAL. By E. Zota. Translated by Ernest A. Vizerstiy. With Etched Portrait of 


the Author, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. «Shortly. 









































NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS. 
The GUN-RUNNER: a Romance of Zululand. By Brer- | IVAN GREET’S MASTERPIECE, &. By Grant Auten, 
TRAM MitrorD. With a Frontispiece by Stanley L. Wood. With Frontispiece by Stanley L. Wood. 
‘The £1,000,000 BANK-NOTE, &c. By Marx Twain. BLOOD ROYAL. By Grant Aten, Author of “The 
The AMERICAN CLAIMANT. By Mark Twain. With Tents of Shem. ° 
81 Illustrations by Hal Hurst. SUSY. By Brer Harte. With a Frontispiece and Vig- 
BARBARA DERING. By Améuie Rives. nette by J. A. Christie. 
FROM WHOSE BOURNE, &. By Roserr Barr, Author | SALLY DOWS, &c. By Brer Harte. With 47 Ilustra- 
of ‘In a Steamer Chair,’ &. With 47 Illustrations, tions by W. D. Almond, G. Hutchinson, Jacomb Hood, A. Morrow. 
The DREAM. By Emre Zot. Translated by Exiza E.| The IVORY GATE. By Watter Besant, Author of 
Cuask. With 8 sihalanahions. “Children of Gibeon.” [Shortly. 
The DOWNFALL. By Emite Zoxa. Translated by ERNEST | Phe MASTER of ST. BENEDICT’S. By Auan Sr. Aunyy 
A. Vinereter. Author of “ The Old Maid’s Sweetheart.” [Shortly. 


BOB MARTIN’S LITTLE GIRL. By Davip CHRISTIE A FAMILY LIKENESS. By B. M. CROKER, 


Murray, Author of ** Hearts.’ 


EW TWO- ‘SHILLING BOOKS. 


N 
By EDWIN LESTER ARNOLD. | By B. M. CROK By MARK TWAIN. 
PHRA the PHCENICIAN. *PRETTY MISS a A YANKEE at the COURT of KING ARTHUR. 


| *PROPER PRIDE. 
pO FRANK BARRETT. *A BIRD of PASSAGE. By LEONARD MERRICK. 
x . | * v r r 
*FETTERED for LIFE DIANA BARRINGTON. The MAN WHO WAS GOOD. 


*BETWEEN LIFE and DEATH. By ERASMUS DAWSON. By J. F. MUDDOCK. 


*The SIN of OLGA ZASSOULICH. h f YOUTH. : =. 
*4 PRODIGAL’S PROGRESS. | The FOUNTAIN o FROM tlie BUSOM of the DEEP. 


*A RECOILING VENGEANCE. By DICK DONOVAN. 
*FOR LOVE and HONOUR | suave hy LINK. pe. BLD VO 
JOHN FORD; and HIS HELPMATE. *TRACKED to DOOM. ; “ i : 
“FOLLY MORRISON. By G. MANVILLE FENN. _By JAMES PAYN. 
*LIEUT. BARNABAS. The NEW MISTRESS. A PRINCE of the BLOOD. 
“LITTLE LADY LINTON. By ERNEST GLANVILLE. peng 
By WALTER BESANT. The FOSSICKER. By Mrs. CAMPBELL RAED. 
*ARMOREL of LYONESSE. B Mrs. HUNGERFORD. The ROMANCE of a STAT. 
By AMBROSE BIERCE. : 4 ope BY OIRO, The SOUL of COUNTESS ADRIAN, 
IN the MIDST of LIFE. N . By RICHARD PRYCE 
*A M N. Beer 
By Ex-Chief Inspector CAVANAGH. — MISS MAXWELL'S AFFECTIONS. 
*SCOTLAND YARD, PAST and PRESENT. *A MENTAL STRUGGLE. By Mr. 
s. J. H. RIDDELL. 
By MATT CRIM. By HUGH MacCOLL. The NUNS CURSE, 
ADVENTURES of a FAIR REBEL. MR. STRANGER’S SEALED PACKET. IDLE TALES. 
= Those marked * may also be had in cloth limp, at 2s, 6d. each. 


NEW HALF-CROWN EDITIONS. —Post 8vo, cloth limp. 
By THOMAS HARDY. y JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 
UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE. canis ae REGIMENTAL LEGENDS. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. | MISS MisANTHROPE. ON the FO’K’SLE HEAD. ALONE on a WIDR WIDE SEA. 
MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER. DONNA QUIXOTE. ROUND the GALLEY-FIRE. A BOOK for the HAMMOOK. 
A FAIR SAXON. | The COMET of a SEASON. | IN the MIDDLE WATCH. The MYSTRY of the ‘OCEAN STAR 








[ Shortly. 























LINLEY ROCHFORD. MAID of ATHEN A VOYAGE to the CAPE, The ROMANCE of JENNY HARLOW. 
DEAR LADY DISDAIN. CAMIOLA: a Girl with a Fortune. An OCEAN TRAGEDY. MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. 


The IDLER. Price Sixpence Monthly, Profusely [lustrated. Edited by JEROME K. JEROME 


and ROBERT BARR. The July Number will contain a complete story by J. K, Jerome.—My First Book. By I. Zangwill.—A Satirical Poem. By Robert 
Buchanan.—And other features of interest. 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. Monthly. Contents ror JOLY :—The 


Major: an Election Sketch. By Lyun Cyril D’Oyle.—The Roman Carnival. By P. Morgan Watkins.—The National Anthem: a Jacobite Hymn and Rebel 
Song. By Stringer Bateman.—Limited Liability. By B. D. Mackenzie.—Her Majesty’s Servants. By G. B. Lancaster Woodburne.—Prospecting in British 
Guiana. By J. E. Playfair.—Mnsic in Emergency. By F. G. Crowest.—Saint Paul du Var Rediscovered. By Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A.—The King and 
the Goaatem. By H. Schutz Wilson.—Pages on Plays. By J. H. McCarthy. —English Folk-Rhymes. By Sylvanus Urban. 
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